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SECTION  1  INTRODUCTION 


!•  1  Study  Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  Requirenients  Standard  Study  were  (1)  to  define  a  set 
of  standards  for  the  definition  and  analysis  of  the  requirement  of  a  system 
during  the  initial  phases  of  the  acquisition  life  cycle,  and  (2)  to 
identify  the  functional  requirements  for  automated  tools  intended  to 
support  the  standard  by  providing  assistance  in  the  definition  and  analysis 
of  the  system  requirements  and  by  assuring  compliance  with  the  standard. 

1.2  Project  Background 

The  development  of  reliable  and  easy-to-maintain  software  demands  concern 
for  quality  at  each  phase  of  system  acquisition.  Because  of  the  high 
visibility  of  problems  discovered  during  the  later  phases  of  development, 
coding,  testing  and  integration  of  the  system  have  received  considerable 
scrutiny.  An  extensive  amount  of  research  and  technical  direction  has  been 
focused  on  these  later  phases  in  an  effort  to  enhance  the  quality  of  the 
system  and  reduce  cost  and  schedule  overruns.  Most  of  the  attention 
has  been  focused  upon  coding  methodology,  with  some  emphasis  on  design 
standards  such  as  top-down  design  and  implementation.  However,  studies 
indicate  that  errors  caused  by  ill-defined  and  poorly  documented 
requirements  are  the  most  expensive  to  fix.  As  the  comlexity  of  systems 
has  increased,  the  volume  of  system  requirements  and  associated 
requirements  documents  (specifications,  etc.)  have  exceeded  the 
comprehension  of  the  engineering  disciplines  and  techniques  employed. 

In  recent  years,  a  number  of  private  and  government  projects  have  addressed 
the  need  for  quality  in  requirements  definition  and  analysis  during  the 
initial  phases  of  the  system  acquisition^.  The  application  of  automated 
techniques  to  assist  in  requirements  engineering  activities  and  to  document 

^  Throughout  this  report,  requirements  definition  and  analysis 
activities  are  collectively  referred  to  as  requirements  engineering. 
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requirements  has  also  advanced.  The  state  of  the  art  has  advanced  to  the 
point  where  the  need  for  improved  guidance  for  requirements  engineering  is 
practical  with  the  aid  of  autO(nated  tools.  This  study  provides  guidelines 
and  standards  for  requirements  engineering  in  the  form  of  a  guidebook 
(Volume  III)  and  identifies  the  automated  tool  capabilities  needed  to 
implement  the  guidebook.  The  study  results  provide  additional  guidance  to 
increase  the  quality  and  to  minimize  the  life-cycle  costs  of  systems 
developed  for  the  Air  Force.  The  application  of  standards  in  coding  has 
already  resulted  in  measurable  improvements  in  the  quality  of  software. 
The  requirements  engineering  guidebook  produced  during  this  study  is 
designed  to  supplement  these  improvements  by  providing  similar  guidance  for 
the  early  phases  of  system  requirenents  definition  and  analysis. 

1.3  Contents 

The  renainder  of  this  volume  consists  of  four  sections  and  five  appendices 
as  follows; 


e  Section  2  -  Technical  Approach.  Provides  a  technical 
description  of  the  seven  tasks  performed  during  this 
study. 


•  Section  3  -  Air  Force  System  Engineering  Management 
Describes  the  trend  of  Air  Force  systems  engineering 
management  over  the  past  decades  and  identifies  present 
practices. 


•  Section  4  -  Summary  of  Study  Results.  Provides  a  summary 
of  the  Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook  presented  in 
Volume  III  and  describes  an  approach  for  implementing  the 
guidebook.  In  addition,  this  section  contains  an  example 
of  the  application  of  the  guidebook,  the  list  of 
functional  capabilities  required  for  an  automated  tool  to 
support  the  guidebook,  and  concludes  with  a  description  of 
two  approaches  for  applying  an  existing  automated  require¬ 
ments  engineering  tool. 


•  Section  b  -  Results  and  Recotiinenddt ions .  P r o v i d e s 
a  suiunary  of  concTusTbns  based  upon  the  discussions  in 
the  previous  sections.  In  addition,  this  section 
provides  a  list  of  recaimiendations  concerning  the 
implementation  of  the  guidebook,  use  of  automated  tools 
and  additional  areas  for  future  research. 


•  Appendix  A  -  References.  Provides  a  list  of  selected 
Terences  which  are  pertinent  to  the  discussions 
contained  in  the  previous  sections. 


•  Appendix  B  -  Glossary.  Provides  definitions  of  the  major 
terms  used  in  Air  Force  system  acquisition  and  concludes 
with  a  list  of  acronyms  and  abbreviations. 


•  Appendix  C  -  Bibliography.  Lists  selected  books,  papers, 
and  military  regulations,  specifications,  and  standards 
that  are  pertinent  to  the  study  objectives. 


•  Appendix  D  -  Automated  Requirements  Engineering  Tool 
Capabi 1 i t ies  L ist.  Provides  a  concise  list  of  capabfli- 
ties  needed  in  automated  requirements  engineering  tools. 


•  Appendix  L  -  Requirements  Engineering  Example.  Provides 
example  of  the  application  of  the  Requirements 
Engineering  Guidebook  in  conjunction  with  an  automated 
requirements  engineering  tool.  This  appendix  has  been 
prepared  for  inclusion  in  the  RADC  Computer  Software 
Development  Specification. 
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SECTION  2  TECHNICAL  APPROACH 


2 . 1  Overview  oT  Technical  Tasks 

This  study  was  organized  into  seven  tasks  as  illustrated  in  Figure  1. 

Tasks  1,  2  and  3  defined  a  set  of  requirements  engineering  guidelines  and 
standards  for  the  initial  phases  of  the  Air  Force  system  acquisition  life 
cycle  -  the  Conceptual  Phase  and  the  Validation  Phase.  The  guideline'  and 
standards  are  presented  in  Volume  III,  titled  Requirements  Engineering 
Guidebook.  This  separate  presentation  was  selected  to  provide  a  coniplete 
and  concise  document  which  is  more  readily  usable  for  lequirements 
engineering  purposes  by  Air  Force  program  offices  and  for  potential 
contracting  purposes. 

Tasks  5  and  6  defined  the  functional  requirements  of  an  automated 
requirements  engineering  tool  which  would  support  the  application  of  the 
Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook  and  identified  two  approaches  for 
implementing  the  tool.  The  list  of  tool  capabilities  is  described  in  4.2, 
the  approaches  are  described  in  4.5, 

Tasks  4  and  7  developed  a  description  of  the  impacts  of  the  Requirements 
Engineering  Guidebook  on  existing  Air  Force  practices,  regulations, 
standards,  and  specifications  and  prepared  the  final  report  for  the  study. 
The  description  of  impacts  is  presented  in  4.4.  The  final  report  contains 
a  review  of  the  history  of  requirements  engineering  in  Air  Force,  presents 
the  Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook,  descibes  the  guidebook's 
implementation  impacts  and  requirements,  and  provides  numerous  results  and 
recommendations  on  the  guidebook,  automated  tool  approaches,  and  areas  of 
further  research  and  development. 

2.2  Tasks  Inputs 

The  seven  tasks  described  above  and  other  tasks  were  accomplished 
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Figure  1.  Requirements  Standards  Study  Technical  Approach 


concurrently  with  an  extensive  literature  search.  Defense  Documentation 
Center  project  files,  existing  military  regulations,  standards, 
specifications,  guidebooks  and  handbooks,  and  professional  journals 
and  conference  proceedings  were  researched.  A  reference  library  and  a 
bibliography  file  were  maintained.  Appendix  C  is  a  selective  bibliography 
generated  from  the  study  file. 

2.3  Detailed  T a s k  D^s c r  1 j) t ion 

2.3.1  Definition  of  Regulrements  Engineering  Standards  (CP)  -  Task  1 

Task  1  concentrated  on  defining  a  set  of  concise  and  well-defined  standards 
for  managing  and  accomplishing  the  definition  and  analysis  of  system 
reguirements  in  the  Conceptual  Phase  (CP)  of  the  Air  Force  system 

acquisition  life  cycle.  These  standards  were  specifically  oriented  toward 
the  requirements  engineering  activities  and  intermediate  documentation 

leading  to  the  preparation  of  system/ segment  specifications,  MIL-STD-490/ 
483  (USAF),  Type  A. 

2.3.2  Definition  of  Requirements  Engineering  Standards  (VP)  -  Task  2 

Task  2  concentrated  on  defining  a  set  of  concise  and  well-defined  standards 
for  managing  and  accomplishing  the  definition  and  analysis  of  system 
requirements  in  the  Validation  Phase  (VP)  of  the  Air  Force  system 

acquisition  life  cycle.  These  standards  were  oriented  toward  the 
requirements  engineering  activities  and  intennediate  documentation  leading 
to  the  preparation  of  computer  program  development  specifications, 
MIL-STD-490/483  (USAF),  Type  DS, 

2.3.3  Documentation  of  Standards  -  Task  3 

Task  3  documented  the  requirements  engineering  standards  for  the  Conceptual 
Phase  and  Validation  Phase.  These  standards  are  presented  in  Volume  III 
of  this  report  -  the  Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook.  The  standards 
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describe  the  charateristics  of  quality  requi rements^ ,  the  types  of  system 
requirements,  and  the  requirements  engineering  procedures.  The 
requirements  engineering  procedures  are  described  in  the  form  of  a  general 
procedural  flow  with  accompanying  text  which  describes  the  requirements 
engineering  activities  to  be  performed.  Each  requirements  engineering 
activity  is  supplemented  by  a  description  which  addresses  the  specific 
issues  to  be  addressed  during  the  first  two  phases  of  the  Air  Force  system 
acquisition  life  cycle  -  the  Conceptual  and  Validation  Phases. 

2.3.4  Identification  of  Impacts  and  Implementation  Approach  -  Task  4 

In  Task  4  existing  Department  of  Defense  and  Air  Force  regulations, 
standards,  and  specifications  were  identified  and  evaluated  to  determine 
any  points  of  conflict  between  current  practices  and  the  Requirements 
Engineering  Guidebook.  A  description  of  the  approach  for  implementing  the 
guidebook  in  an  Air  Force  program  office  was  also  prepared.  Ihe  impacts 
and  implementation  description  are  presented  in  4.4. 

2.3.5  Definition  of  Requirements  Engineering  Automated-Tool  Functions 
-  Task  5 

In  Task  5  a  list  of  essential  tool  capabilities  which  support  the 
definition  and  analysis  activities  of  the  guidebook  were  defined.  This 
list,  as  presented  in  4.2,  includes  the  language  features  and  analyzer 
requirements  of  the  tools.  The  analyzer  requirements  were  grouped  into  six 
general  categories:  requirements  data  base  management,  functional  analysis, 
input  /output  analysis,  traceability  analysis,  test  analysis,  and 
documentation. 


1  The  term  'quality  requirements'  is  used  throughout  this  study  to  denote 
system  requirements  which  are  complete,  consistent,  testable,  and 
traceable.  This  characteristic  is  the  result  of  the  requirements  being 
discretely  identified  and  wel 1 -organi zed  as  discussed  in  this  report. 


2.3.b  Description  of  Requirements  Engineering  Automated-Tool 
Approaches  -  Task  6 

During  Task  6  existing  requirements  engineering  automated  tools  were 
reviewed.  Two  approaches  were  identified  for  applying  an  existing  Air 
Force  requirements  engineering  tool  to  satisfy  the  requirements  engineering 
tool  functions  identified  in  Task  5.  The  tool  review  provided  the  basis 
upon  which  the  two  approaches  were  evaluated  for  feasibility,  performance, 
and  cost-effectiveness. 

2.3.7  Preparation  of  Final  Report  -  Task  7 

The  final  report,  prepared  during  Task  7,  presents  a  sunmary  of  the  entire 
study.  This  report  document  (Volume  II)  contains  the  complete  description 
of  the  technical  results,  including  the  results  of  the  previous  tasks;  4, 
5  and  6.  Appendix  E  provides  an  example  of  the  application  of  the 
Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook  to  the  requirements  definition  and 
analysis  activities  of  an  Air  Force  surveillance  system  acquisition,  this 
example  was  prepared  for  inclusion  in  the  RADC  Canputer  Program  Software 
Development  Specification.  Volume  111  is  the  Requirements  Engineering 
Guidebook  and  Volume  I  is  a  technical  overview  of  this  volume. 
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SECTION  3  AIR  FORCE  SYSTEMS  ENGINEERING  MANAGEMENT 


3.1  Introduction 


The  complexity  of  military  systems  development  has  continued  to  outpace 
the  management  and  technical  resources  supporting  the  acquisition  process. 
The  decline  in  DoD  manpower  resources  over  recent  years  has  had  a  two-fold 
effect  on  military  systems  development.  The  higher  reliance  on  automated 
systems  has  been  constantly  increasing  over  the  past  decades  and  has  been 
heightened  in  recent  years  by  the  desire  to  reduce  the  system's  operational 
crew  requirements  and  associated  support  functions.  In  conjunction  with 
decreasing  operational  personnel,  the  system  implementing  agencies  of  the 
military  have  also  been  impacted  by  staff  reductions.  The  net  effect  is 
that  systems  are  rising  in  complexity  at  the  same  time  that  military 
engineering  resources  responsible  for  the  acquisition  have  been  effectively 
reduced  to  managers  of  the  engineering  efforts.  The  lack  of  engineering 
staff  resources  is  even  further  complicated  by  the  lack  of  well-defined 
system  engineering  approaches  for  managing  and  accomplishing  quality 
systems  requirements  definition  and  analysis. 

3.2  Initial  Regulated  Approach 

During  the  1960s  and  into  the  early  1970s,  systems  development  in  the  Air 
Force  Systems  Command  (AFSC)  was  regulated  by  a  series  of  manuals,  the 
AFSCM  375  series.  This  series  was  adapted  primarily  from  industry  system 
engineering  procedures  and  integrated  into  formal  guidance  for  Air  Force 
government  program  offices  and  associated  contractors.  Two  of  these 
manuals  concentrated  on  system  engineering  procedures  and  documentation 
requirements.  The  systems  engineering  volume  (AFSCM  375-5  [1])  contained 

a  procedural  flow  diagram  and  associated  text  which  delineated  the  system 
engineering  activities,  intermediate  documentation  requirements,  formal 
project  reviews  and  other  requirements  which  were  to  be  accomplished 
throughout  the  system  development  life  cycle.  Keyed  to  the  375-5  system 
engineering  procedural  volume  was  the  first  volume  in  the  series  which 
addressed  specification  requirements,  AFSCM  375-1  [2].  This  highly 

regulated  approach  was  necessitated  by  the  increasing  delivery  of  obsolete 
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systems,  which  resulted  from  the  1  ess- regul ated  systems  development 
approach  of  previous  decades  (1940s-1950s).  Added  to  this  obsolescence 
problem  was  the  rising  complexity  of  the  systems  being  developed  to  meet 
the  national  defense  needs  of  the  post  World  War  II  decades. 

The  AFSCM  37b  series  provided  for  flexibility  in  its  application  but  was 
not  ccMiipletely  understood.  As  a  result  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
applying  AFSCM  37b,  the  Air  Force  began  to  rescind  parts  of  the  series 
during  the  late  1960s.  A  primary  contributor  to  the  decline  of  the  series 
has  been  attributed  to  the  tons  of  documentation  which  was  developed  and 
delivered  to  the  Air  Force  for  the  Cb-A  aircraft  [3].  The  Air  Force 
documentation  requirements  of  AFSCM  37S-1  evolved  almost  unchanged  into  the 
present  tri-s'ervice  military  standard  for  specification  practices,  MIL-STD- 
490  [4].  MlL-STL)-490  along  with  the  additional  requirements  of  the  Air 

Force  standard  on  configuration  management  practices,  MIL-STD-483  (USAF) 
[b],  represents  an  almost  complete  translation  of  AFSCM  37S-1.  The  system 
engineering  procedures  of  AFSCM  37b-S  evolved  into  the  present  regulation 
for  Air  Force  program  office  engineering  (AFR  800-3  [6]).  Contractor 

system  engineering  requirements  were  described  in  an  initial  version  of  the 
present  Air  Force  standard  for  engineering  management,  MIL-STD-499A  (USAF) 
[7]. 

3 . 3  Present  Less-regulated  Practices 

As  previously  reported  [8],  it  is  becoming  evident  that  the  present 
military  management  practices  (regulations,  standards,  and  specification 
practices)  and  the  technical  resources  are  not  adequate  for  the 
increasingly  complex  military  systems  currently  being  developed.  In  recent 
years  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  and  the  Air  Force  introduced  new 
directives,  regulations,  and  practices  targeted  at  specific  system 
development  problem  areas.  One  of  the  most  troublesome  areas  is  software 
within  military  systems,  most  often  called  embedded  software.  As  a  result 
new  regulations  [9,10,11,12],  guidebooks,  and  special  research  projects  on 
modern  programming  practices  for  software  implementation  have  been 
developed.  The  application  of  these  new  regulations  and  practices  is 


beginning  to  show  beneficial  results.  However,  other  areas  have  received 
less  attention.  A  principle  area  of  deficiency  has  resulted  from  the 
inadequacies  of  the  system  engineering  guidance  in  the  present  Air  Force 
contractor  and  government  standards  and  regulations,  namely  the  previously 
mentioned  MIL-STD-499A  and  AFR  800-3.  In  the  wake  of  rescinding  the  system 
engineering  requirements  of  AFSCM  37b-5,  significant  practices  for  systems 
requirements  engineering  were  not  translated  or  updated  into  present 
practices.  As  a  result  many  essential  requirements  engineering  practices 
have  been  de-emphasized.  Under  current  Air  Force  practices,  the  contractor 
may  be  required  to  propose  a  specific  system  engineering  management  plan 
(SEMP)  tailored  to  the  specific  project  and  in  compliance  with  MIL-STO- 
499A.  The  SEMP  is  then  subject  to  the  Air  Force  program  office  evaluation 
process.  On  the  other  hand.  Air  Force  program  office  engineering  tasks  are 
even  more  sketchily  defined  in  AFR  800-3.  Ev  n  a  brief  review  of  these  two 
documents  reveals  that  the  requirements  engineering  activities  are  not 
commensurate  with  the  complexity  of  the  management  and  engineering 
requirements  of  the  systems  being  developed. 

This  trend  toward  less  regulated  Air  Force  systems  engineering  management 
has  been  encouraged  by  defense  contractors  in  a  desire  to  allow  for  more 
competitive  and  innovative  approaches  to  systems  development.  Numerous 
contractors  have  responded  by  developing  systems  engineering  procedures. 
However,  other  defense  contractors  and  military  agencies  have  not  developed 
systems  engineering  or  management  practices  which  satisfy  the  real 
technical  and  management  needs  of  Air  Force  programs. 

3.4  R e s ea rcji  and  D  i  recti o n s 

In  recent  years  systems  requirements  engineering  has  received  renewed 
attention  within  academic  and  military  research  and  development  (R&O) 
environments  and  is  now  coming  to  the  forefront  of  research  and 
applications  for  improved  military  systems  development.  Many  defense 
contractors  have  participated  directly  in  military  R&D  activities  for 
developing  and  applying  automated  tools  to  the  requirements  engineering 
process.  In  recent  years  AFSC's  Electronic  Systems  Division  (ESD)  has 
acquired  a  computer-aided  requirements  engineering  tool,  CADSAT,  and  has 


encourayed  the  application  ot  this  computer  aid  in  the  requirements 
enyineeriny  activities  in  the  early  phases  of  Air  Force  systems  development 
life  cycled.  Loyicon  systems  analysts  have  employed  CADSAT  for  several 
years  in  defining  and  analyzing  the  system  requirements  for  a  large  Air 
Force  surveillance  system.  As  a  result  of  this  application,  Logicon  has 
made  extensions  to  CADSAF  to  satisfy  requirements  engineering  management 
and  technical  needs.  These  extensions  have  made  CADSAT  more  suitable  to 
specific  military  systems  acquisition  activities.  Concurrent  with  applying 
and  extending  CADSAT,  Logicon  has  developed  an  approach  for  CAOSAT's  use. 
As  with  other  research  directed  in  recent  years  toward  defining  standards 
for  modern  programming  practices  in  Air  Force  systems  development, 
requirements  engineering  has  been  identified  as  a  target  for  improved 
standardization.  Within  this  renewed  interest  and  based  upon  the 
surveillance  system  experience  using  CADSAT.  Logicon  began  developing  a 
requirements  engineering  guidelines  and  standards  in  1977  under  contract  to 
the  Rome  Air  Development  Center  (RADC),  Griffiss  AFD,  New  York.  This 
study,  titled  the  Requirements  Standard  Study  (RSS).  is  the  subject  of 
the  remainder  of  this  report.  The  guidelines  and  standards  are  based  upon 
Logicon's  requirements  engineering  experience  and  the  use  of  CADSAT.  The 
primary  results  of  the  RSS  are  a  Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook  (Volume 
III)  and  the  identification  of  automated  aids  to  support  the  application  of 
the  guidebook  during  the  Conceptual  and  Validation  Phases.  The  guidebook 
has  been  developed  in  response  to  the  requirements  engineering  inadequacies 
of  the  current  Air  Force  system  engineering  procedures.  However,  the 
principles  of  the  guidebook  are  applicable  to  other  systems  acquisition 
environments. 

1 

The  Computer-Aided  Design  and  Specification  Analysis  Tool  (CADSAT)  is  an 
Air- Force- owned  requirements  analysis  tool  developed  by  the  University 
of  Michigan  under  ESD/TOI  Contract  F19628-7b-C-0197.  [13]  [14].  The 
extended  version  is  a  modification  developed  by  Logicon  for  applications 
to  military  systems  under  ESD/OC"  Contract  F 19628- 76-C-0218.  CADSAT 's 
User  Requirements  Language/User  jquirements  Analyzer  is  basically 
equivalent  to  the  Problem  Statement  Language  and  Problem  Statement 
Analyzer  (PSL/PSA)  developed  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  [15] 
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SECTION  4  SUMMARY  OF  STUDY  RESULTS 


4. 1  Requirements  Engineering  Standard 

4.1.1  Requirements  Engineering 

4. 1.1.1  Lacking  Definition:  Current  Air  Force  standards  and  regulations 
neither  identify  nor  define  requirements  engineering  separately  from  other 
engineering  disciplines.  During  this  study,  requirements  engineering  was 
determined  to  be  a  distinct  engineering  discipline  which  needs  to  be 
addressed  separately  from  other  forms  of  engineering.  During  the  1960s 
requirements  engineering  was  integral  to  the  procedural  aspects  of  the 
system  engineering  process  established  under  AFSCM  375-5.  For  instance, 
the  use  of  functional  flow  block  diagrams  and  the  'documentation  of 
associated  requirements  on  special  forms  (requirement  allocation  sheets) 
were  two  AFSCM  375-5  requirements  engineering  activities.  Neither  the 
current  military  standard  for  engineering  management  (MIL-STD-499A)  nor  the 
guidance  for  program  office  engineering  (AFR  800-3)  define  requirements 
engineering  and,  as  described  earlier,  these  two  documents  omit  procedures 
entirely.  AFR  800-3  identifies  eleven  engineering  or  technical  functions 
under  engineering  management,  these  functions  are  performed  by  the  program 
office  throughout  the  system  acquisition  life  cycle:  systems  engineering, 
design  engineering,  specialty  engineering,  test  engineering,  production 
engineering,  logistics  engineering,  civil  engineering,  human  factors 
engineering,  configuration  engineering,  technical  data  control  and 
technical  program  planning  and  control.  The  definitions  of  the  first  two 
functions,  systems  engineering  and  design  engineering,  indicate  the  degree 
to  which  requirements  engineering  is  not  a  prominent  engineering  activity 
in  Current  Air  Force  systems  acquisition. 

According  to  AFR  800-3,  systems  engineering  covers  a  broad  range  of 
scientific  and  engineering  efforts  with  three  principle  elements: 
functional  analysis,  synthesis,  and  trade  studies  or  cost-effectiveness 


optimization.  System  engineering  tasks  are  only  identified  as  follows: 
mission  requirements  analysis,  functional  analysis,  requirements 
specification  preparation.  Since  procedural  aspects  are  omitted,  the 
quality  and  performance  of  the  requirements  engineering  activities  are 
dependent  upon  individual  or  agency  programs  or  initiatives.  The  second 
APR  800-3  function.  Design  Engineering,  is  defined  to  be  the  activity  of 
using  the  technical  information  (requirements,  goals,  criteria, 
constraints,  etc.)  developed  through  the  system  engineering  process  to 
develop  detailed  design  approaches,  design  solutions,  and  the  test 
procedures  to  prove  the  solutions.  This  second  engineering  management 
function  clearly  highlights  that  requirements  engineering  is  integrated 
into  the  previously  defined  system  engineering  function.  Requirements 
engineering  is  vaguely  defined  to  be  part  of  the  system  engineering 
process:  the  functional  analysis-synthesis  tasks.  This  type  and  form  of 
guidance  is  inappropriate  for  the  requirements  engineering  activities  which 
must  be  accomplished  during  the  early  phases  of  the  acquisition  process. 


4. 1.1.2  Requirements  Engineering  Defined:  A 
definition  must  be  stated  and  the  procedural 
following  definition  has  been  prepared  during 


requirements  engineering 
issues  addressed.  The 
the  course  of  the  RSS: 


Requirements  engineering  -  An  iterative  process  of  defining  the 
system  requirements  and  analyzing  the  integrity  of  the  requirements. 
This  process  involves  all  areas  of  system  development  preceding  the 
actual  design  of  the  system.  The  products  of  the  requirements 
engineering  process  can  be  evaluated  for  completeness,  consistency, 
testability,  and  traceability.  The  essential  goal  of  requirements 
engineering  is  to  thoroughly  evaluate  the  needs  which  the  system  must 
sati sfy. 


This  definition  distinguishes  requirements  engineering  from  other 
engineering  management  tasks  such  as  program  planning,  costing,  trade-off 
studies,  and  a  host  of  other  issues  surrounding  the  early  phase  of  systems 
development.  The  definition  distinguishes  requirements  engineering  as 
concentrating  on  the  actual  definition  and  analysis  of  the  system 
requirements. 
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4.1.2 


Requirements  Engineering  Goal 


A  system  in  the  context  of  this  presentation  is  an  aggregate  of  equipment, 
personnel  resources,  capabilities  and  techniques  which  collectively  perfonn 
an  operational  role.  The  composite  system  includes  all  related  facilities, 
items,  materials,  services,  and  personnel  required  for  the  systemi's  self- 
sufficient  operational  deployment.  Requirements  engineering  concentrates 
upon  defining  the  system  as  a  whole  in  operational  mission  terms  including 
associated  performance  requirements.  In  requirements  engineering,  the 
analyst  must  avoid  orientation  towards  specific  solutions  by  concentrating 
upon  defining  the  system  in  terms  of  what  must  be  accomplished.  The  lack 
of  specific  approaches  and  techniques  for  military  requirements  engineering 
allows  even  the  best  intentioned  analyst  to  digress  rapidly  from  the  "need" 
category  to  the  "how-to"  or  solution  oriented  requirements  definitions. 
The  results  are  "system  requirements"  which  are  semantically  riddled  with 
solution  overtones  or  specific  design  details.  The  requirements 
engineering  process  must  recognize  this  tendency  and  must  allow  for 
effective  feedback  into  the  process.  The  analyst  must  be  aware  that  system 
documentation,  such  as  functional  {Type  A,  MlL-STD-490/483  lUSAF)  System/ 
Segment  Specifications)  and  development  (Type  B,  MIL-STD-490/483  (USAF) 
specifications,  is  the  media  for  communicating  the  system  requirements  to 
the  design  engineers.  The  goal  of  requirements  engineering  is  to  identify 
discrete  requirements  of  the  system  and  to  organize  these  requirements  in 
effective  ways  for  further  analysis.  The  result  of  this  process  is  a  set  of 
"quality  requirements." 

4.1.3  Quality  Requirements  Characteristics 

4. 1.3.1  I ntroduction:  A  set  of  quality  requirements  consists  of 
discrete  requirements,  well  organized  to  permit  further  analysis.  Initial 
documentation  for  identifying  user  system  requirements  may  include  early 
planning  documents  and  specifications  for  similar  systems,  for  system 
interfaces,  and  for  existing  or  previously  defined  subsystems.  In 
addition,  documentation  derived  from  engineering  studies  and  protyping  or 
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experimental  test  systetns  may  be  available.  If  the  engineering  activities 
have  advanced  beyond  the  planning  and  study  stage,  specification  documents 
such  as  Type  A  or  Type  B  specifications  may  have  already  been  developed. 
These  early  requirements  documents  usually  have  one  prevailing 
characteristic:  the  requirements  are  spread  over  various  source  documents 
and/or  presented  in  various  parts  of  the  the  documents,  and  the 
requiraiients  overlap  each  other.  This  is  partly  because  of  the  fragmented 
nature  of  the  early  planning  and  study  efforts  which  are  formulative  and 
investigatory.  Another  facto  has  been  the  lack  of  guidance  in  requirements 
engineering  and  the  orientation  of  engineers  to  the  specification 
documents.  The  specification  documents  in  many  instances  are  products 
written  to  meet  acquisition  needs  and  schedule  rather  than  repositories  of 
quality  requirements. 

4. 1.3.2  Discrete  Requirements:  Figure  2  illustrates  the  first 
characteristic  of  quality  requirements:  discreteness.  The  key  to 
identifying  discrete  requirements  is  to  break  the  source  documentation  into 
individual  parts  which  represent  non-overlapping  requirements. 
Requirements  should  then  be  categorized  as  functions  the  system  must 
accomplish  or  as  system  constraints  (performance,  physical,  operability, 
test,  design).  At  this  point  missing  or  incomplete  requirements  can  be 
more  readily  identified.  This  itemization  and  categorization  of 
requiranents  introduces  clarity,  whereas  the  source  documentatirn  may  be 
overstated,  ambiguous,  redundant,  incomplete,  and  inconsistent.  This 
itemization  also  provides  the  basis  for  verifying  the  quality  of  the 
requirements  and  the  ability  to  test  the  requirements  in  the  target  system. 

4. 1.3.3  Organization  of  Requirements:  The  second  characteristic  of  a 
good  statement  of  requirements  is  the  arrangement  of  the  requirements  in 
effective  ways  of  additional  analysis  and  for  communicating  these 
requirements  to  the  using  agency  and  to  design  engineers.  The 
identification  of  discrete  requirements  provides  some  awareness  of 
omissions  and  gaps  in  the  requirements.  This  awareness  is  further 
heightened  by  organizing  the  requirements  in  various  ways  which  identify 
all  the  relationships  among  the  discrete  requirements  (Figure  2). 
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REQUIREMENTS  DISCRETE  & 

IN  SOURCE  DISCRETE  WELL-ORGANIZED 

DOCUMENTATION  REQUIREMENTS  REQUIREMENTS 


Figure  2.  Development  of  Discrete  and  Well -Organized  Requirements 


These  relationships  are  logical  organizational  relationships,  system  flow 
relationships,  and  reguireinents  traceability  relationships.  The  following 
paragraphs  discuss  these  relationships. 

4. 1.3.3. 1  Logical  Organizational  Relationships  -  Logical  organizational 
relationships  are  shown  by  structuring  the  discrete  functions  and  the 
information  requirements  (external  and  internal  input/  output)  of  the 
system  into  hierarchical  structures.  The  concept  of  a  functional 
hierarchical  structure  (Figure  3)  was  introduced  into  military  systems 
development  through  initial  systems  engineering  practices  dating  back  to 
the  1940s.  This  concept  has  been  maintained  in  military  systems 
development  and  documentation  throughout  the  1960s  and  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  current  military  standards  for  system  documentation,  i.e., 
MlL-STD-490  [4],  MlL-STD-483  (USAF)  [6],  DoD  7935. 1-S  [16].  Current 
techniques  tor  system  development,  such  as  the  Hierarchical  Input-Output- 
Process  (HIPO  [17]),  visual  table  of  contents  and  automated  requirements 
analysis  tools  (PSL/PSA,  CADSAT),  retain  the  principles  of  functional 
hierarchical  structures  for  coiiinunicat i ng  the  functions  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  system  and  the  relationships  between  the  functions.  This  fonii  of 
organization  provides  a  view  of  the  system  as  an  aggregate  of  functions 
broken  into  a  logical  arrangement  of  subordinate  discrete  activities  which 
must  be  perfoniied.  A  sample  portion  fraii  the  Logicon-Extended  CADSAT 
Structure  Report  (Figure  4)  demonstrates  the  functional  break  out  of  a 
space  system^.  This  section  of  the  report  shows  the  hierarchical 
breakdown  of  space-system-x  into  discrete  functions.  Each  breakdown  of  the 
functions  is  denoted  by  the  indented  format  and  the  hierarchy  level  number. 
For  example,  boost  breaks  down  into  four  level  4  subfunctions.  Over  the 
course  of  requirements  engineering,  many  missing  or  incomplete  functions 
can  be  directly  identified  from  the  functional  hierarchical  structure. 


Figures  4,  8,  and  9  are  CADSAT-like  reports  based  upon  the  space- 
system-x  example  contained  in  AFSCM  375-5,  attachment  2,  pp.  128-130 
[1] 
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SYSTEM-NAME 


Figure  3.  Functional  Hierarchical  Structure 


The  discrete  system  inputs  and  outputs  (external  I/O),  and  the  internal 
information  requirements  necessary  for  the  system's  operation  can  be 
logically  structured  in  the  same  manner  as  the  functional  hierarchy  (Figure 
5).  The  emphasis  again  is  the  arrangment  of  the  information  requirements 
into  structures  by  breaking  the  infonnation  into  logical  subordinate  parts 
or  simply  into  groupings.  A  wel 1 -organi zed  structure  is  effective  in 
communicating  the  I/O  requirements  and  for  identifying  incomplete  or 
missing  I/O. 


4. 1.3. 3. 2  System  Flow  Relationships  -  System  flow  relationships  can  be 
shown  by  organizing  the  discrete  requirements  in  terms  of  control  flow 
(Figure  6)  and  infonnation  flow  (Figure  7).  As  the  functions  of  the  system 
are  defined,  the  control  relationships  between  them  are  identified.  These 
control  relationships  describe  the  logical  order  in  which  the  system 
activities  should  be  accomplished  to  satisfy  the  system  mission  and 
operational  requirements.  Figure  8  is  a  control-flow  report  for  a  portion 
of  the  space-system-x.  In  this  report  (CADSAT  Process  Chain)  the  flow  of 
control  is  from  left  to  right.  Any  number  of  CADSAT  process  chain  reports 
can  be  generated  to  provide  the  analyst  with  a  comprehensive  understanding 
of  the  system  control  flow. 

Control-flow  analysis  provides  a  means  of  viewing  the  system  from  an 
activity-oriented  perspective  and  is  often  referred  to  as  functional -fl ow 
analysis.  As  a  result  of  this  analysis,  the  requirements  are  viewed  in  a 
well -organi zed  manner  and  missing  or  incomplete  functions  and  relationships 
between  the  functions  are  identified.  Final  control-flow  documentation 
becomes  another  effective  means  for  communicating  system  requirements  to 
design  engineers. 

On  the  other  hand,  information  flow  analysis  builds  upon  the  1/0 
hierarchical  structure  by  providing  a  means  of  viewing  the  system  from  an 
information  systems  perspective.  During  this  analysis  the  flow 
relationships  between  external  system  inputs  and  resulting  outputs  are 
identified  (Figure  7).  Quite  often  the  most  effective  means  of  performing 
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Figure  7.  Information- Flow  Diagram 


infonnation-flow  analysis  is  to  trace  an  output  back  to  system  inputs, 
either  external  data,  messages,  or  stimuli.  As  a  result  of  this  analysis, 
the  various  relationships  between  the  associated  functions  and  the  internal 
information  necessary  to  support  the  derivation  of  the  output  are 
identified.  Control-flow  and  information-flow  analysis  will  identify 
necessary  changes  and  additions  to  previously  defined  functions  and 
constraints  as  well  as  to  the  hierarchy  structures  and  other  previously 
defined  relationships.  Missing  or  incomplete  requirements  can  be 
determined  and  the  deficiencies  corrected. 

Requirements  engineering  for  systems  which  are  primarily  activity  oriented, 
such  as  canmand  and  control  systems,  will  be  concentrated  on  control-flow 
analysis  as  opposed  to  information-flow  analysis.  Other  systems  such  as 
communications  or  management  information  systems,  may  be  primarily 
information-processing-oriented.  In  these  systems  the  requirements 
engineering  activities  will  concentrate  on  infonnation-flow  analysis  rather 
than  control-flow  analysis. 

4. 1.3. 3. 3  Traceability  Relationships  -  Identification  of  system 
traceability  relationships  is  another  effective  means  of  identifying 
incomplete  or  missing  requirements.  During  the  rc>,ui renients  engineering 
activities,  source  documents  are  referenced  for  each  requirement 
identified.  Requirements  traceability  analysis  provides  the  analyst  with  a 
means  of  verifying  the  requirements  by  linking  each  requirement  to  all 
source  documentation.  Requirements  Traceability  Reports  show  the 
traceability  between  requirements  contained  in  separate  requirements  data 
bases.  Figure  9  traces  the  requirements  from  a  higher  level  specification 
of  the  space-system-x  to  the  allocated  requirements  contained  in  the  next 
level  of  specification. 

This  form  of  analysis  is  pertinent  to  validating  the  require  ents. 
Relationships  can  also  be  defined  to  other  pertinent  studies,  analyses,  and 
plans  which  are  being  accomplished  concurrently  with  the  requirements 
engineering  activities,  such  as  program  management  directives  and  plans, 
system  sizing  and  timing  studies,  prototyping,  simulations,  test  planning, 
and  the  like.  System  test  requirements  (quality  assurance),  as  well  as 
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Figure  9.  Space  System  X:  Requirements  Traceability  Report 


subsequent  test  plans,  procedures,  and  reports,  can  be  effectively  related 
to  the  system  functional  requirements.  The  links  to  associated  system 
plans,  analyses,  and  studies  accomplished  prior  to,  during,  and  subsequent 
to  the  start  of  formal  requirements  engineering  are  crucial  to  the  overall 
systems  engineering  concept.  The  traceability  relationships  also  provide  a 
bridge  between  requirements  engineering  activities  and  subsequent  design 
and  implementation  of  the  system,  since  the  requirements  can  be  traced  from 
functional  specifications  (Type  A),  development  specifications  (Type  B),  to 
product  specifications  (Type  C);  trace  relationships  can  continue  into 
system  test  activities  during  the  later  phases  of  the  system  acquisition. 

Throughout  the  requirements  engineering  activities,  the  analyst  must  be 
able  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  changes  to  the  requirements.  Whatever  the 
reason  (policy,  economics,  study  or  analysis  results,  engineering  change 
proposals,  etc.),  the  analyst  must  be  in  a  position  to  determine  the 
ramifications  of  changes  to  the  system  requirements.  Once  the  area  of 
impact  is  identified  in  the  requirements  engineering  products  (functional 
and  I/O  hierarchies,  control  and  i nformation-fl ows ,  etc.),  the  traceability 
relationships  provide  the  capability  to  readily  identify  associated  impacts 
to  the  system  and  to  trace  the  impacts  to  all  other  associated 
documentation  such  as  the  program  directives,  plans,  studies  and  analyses, 
test  plans,  associated  system  specifications  (Type  A  and  Type  B,  etc.)  and 
the  like.  The  impact  can  be  readily  analyzed  and  the  appropriate  actions 
taken. 

4 . 1 . 3 . 3 . 4  Summary 

Discrete  and  we  1 1  -  organ i zed  requirements  support  the  primary  goal  of 
defining  the  operational  mission  needs  of  the  using  activity  while  giving 
the  analyst  visibility  and  control  over  the  system  definition  process. 
Discrete  and  wel 1 -organized  requirements  are  prerequisites  for  the  creation 
of  good  Type  A  and  B  specifications. 
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Systen  Requirement  Types 


4.1.4 

4. 1.4.1  Introduction:  Understanding  the  various  system  ?'equi rements 

types  and  their  use  contributes  significantly  to  the  identification  of 
discrete  requirements  and,  therefore,  quality  requirements  definitions. 
System  requirements  fall  into  two  sets:  the  functional  requirements  and 
the  constraint  requirements  (Table  1).  The  remainder  of  this  paragraph 
describes  each  of  these  requirement  sets,  identifies  their  codiponents,  and 
discusses  the  relationships  between  than.  The  Requiranents  Engineering 
Guidebook  (Volume  111)  contains  a  more  extensive  description  of  the  systan 
requiranent  types. 

4. 1.4.2  Functional  Requirements  Set:  The  functional  requirements  set  is 
the  backbone  of  the  system  requirements  engineering  process.  It  is  within 
this  set  of  requirements  that  the  pure  design-free  or  solution  independent 
needs  are  declared.  Simply  stated,  the  functional  requirements  represent 
the  total  discrete  system  activities  required  to  achieve  a  specific 
objective.  A  functional  requirement  identifies  what  must  be  accaiipl  i  shed 
without  identifying  any  aspect  concerning  the  means  such  as  hardware, 
computer  programs,  personnel,  facilities,  or  procedural  data.  The 
functional  requirements  represent  a  problem  statement  devoid  of  any 
overtone  or  specifics  regarding  real  or  conceptual  solutions  which  satisfy 
any  or  part  of  the  needed  functions.  Some  examples  of  discrete  top-level 
functions  for  an  electronic  system  might  be  surveillance,  tracking, 
identification,  interceptor  control,  and  caiuiiunicat ions. 

4. 1.4.3  Constraint  Requirements  Set:  The  second  set  of  requireiwnts  is 
the  constraint  set,  which  consists  of  five  requirement  types:  perfoniiance. 
physical,  operability,  test,  and  design  (Table  1).  The  constraint  set 
nwdifies  the  functional  requirements  set.  Without  the  constraint  set  a 
solution  for  satisfying  the  system  functional  requirements  could  not  be 
achieved.  However,  excessive  or  unrealistic  constraints  can  eliminate  all 
solutions  or  increase  the  technical  risks  and  cost  of  the  solution. 
Therefore,  the  identification  of  the  constraint  requirement  set  must  be 
achieved  with  care.  Whenever  specific  constraints  are  identified,  there 
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Table  1.  System  Requirement  Types 


FUNCTIONAL 

REQUIREMENTS 

(functions) 

The  set  of  discrete  functions  which 
identify  the  pure  design  free  or 
solution  independent  needs  of  the  system 
as  a  whole.  The  functional  requirements 
identify  what  must  be  accomplished  while 
avoiding  solution  statements  or  overtones. 

How  well  the  system 
PERFORMANCE  functions  must  be 

accompl i shed, such  as 
timeliness  and  accuracy. 
Also  called  performance 
character! sties, 
MIL-STD-490. 

SYSTEM 

REQUIREMENTS 

CONSTRAINT 

REQUIREMENTS 

Influences  the  design 
solution  in  a  physical 
PHYSICAL  manner;  power,  size, 

weight,  environment, 
human  factors,  existing 
system  interfaces,  GFP, 
etc.  Also  called 

Physical  Characteris¬ 
tics,  MIL-STD-490. 

Reliability,  maintain- 
OPERABILITY  ability,  availability, 

dependability. 

(Constraints) 

Identify  the  functional, 
performance,  physical, 
TEST  operability,  and 

design  requirements 
which  will  be  evaluated 
during  system  integra¬ 
tion  and  test. 

The  minimum  or  essen¬ 
tial  design  and 
construction  require¬ 
ments  which  are  a 
constraint  on  the 
functional  require- 
DESIGN  ments  of  the  system 

during  the  design  and 
construction  of  the 
system  end- items 
(CIS/  CPCIs).  Also 
called  Design  and 
Construction,  MIL-STD- 
490. 
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must  be  sufficient  justification,  such  as  an  engineering  analysis,  which 
clearly  shows  that  the  constraint  is  reasonable,  necessary,  and 
practicable,  and  represents  an  actual  requirement  and  not  just  a  desirable 
feature.  The  five  constraint  requirement  types  are  discussed  in  the 
following  paragraphs. 

4. 1.4.3. 1  Performance  Requirements  -  Performance  requirements  identify 
"how  well"  the  functions  of  the  system  must  be  accomplished.  These 
requirements  are  the  essential  quantifiable  statistical  parameters  upon 
which  the  successful  accomplishment  of  system  functions  can  be  evaluated, 
such  as  timeliness  and  accuracy. 

4. 1.4. 3. 2  Physical  Requirements  -  Physical  requirements  constrain  or 
significantly  influence  the  design  solution  in  a  physical  manner.  The 
physical  constraints  include  power,  physical  features  (size  and  weight), 
environmental  considerations  (controlled  or  natural),  human  perfoniiance 
capabilities  and  limitations  (human  factors),  predetermined  internal  and 
external  system  interfacing,  use  of  existing  equipment  (off-the-shelf)  and 
Government  Furnished  Property  (GFP),  and  use  of  standard  parts. 

4. 1.4. 3. 3  Operability  Requirements  -  Operability  requirements  include 
system  availability,  and  dependability.  Availability  incorporates  the 
aspects  of  reliability  and  maintainability;  dependability  incorporates 
the  aspects  of  survivability  and  vulnerability  (S/V),  and  external 
electromagnetic  interference.  Each  of  these  operabil if7  categories  is 
influenced  by  design  related  issues,  policy  related  impact,  or 
non-control  1  able  factors. 

4. 1.4. 3. 4  Test  Requirements  -  Test  requi  i  ements  impa'. t  the  design  process 
and  the  resulting  system  conf i gurat i oii .  The  test  requirements  are 
identified  separately  from  other  requirement  types  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  testability  of  the  system  requirements. 
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4. 1.4. 3. 5  Design  Requirements  -  Design  requirements  represent  the  minimum 
or  essential  design  and  construction  requirements  which  are  not  addressed 
by  the  previously  described  constraint  requirement  types.  During  the 
initial  phases  of  systems  requirements  engineering,  certain  design  and 
construction  standards  may  be  specified  directly  or  by  reference  to  oii.or 
specifications  or  standards.  As  the  system  development  continues, 
engineering  analysis  and  trade  study  results  (as  well  as  other  engineering 
activities  such  as  prototyping  and  simulations)  may  indicate  the  need  for 
additional  design  constraints  which  are  practicable  and  necessary  for  the 
system's  operation  and  maintenance  (O&M). 

4.1.5  Requirements  Engineering  Procedure 

Requirements  engineering  is  an  iterative  process  of  defining  the  system 
requirements  and  analyzing  the  integrity  of  the  requirements  for 
completeness,  consistency,  testability,  and  traceability.  As  the  process 
continues  the  system  requirements  are  defined  and  analyzed  in  progressively 
expanding  manner.  The  definition  and  analysis  activities  will  move  from 
one  area  of  concentration  to  another  as  the  results  of  previous  activities 
reveal  areas  needing  additional  work.  No  singular  approach  can  be  rigidly 
defined  and  applied  which  can  take  into  account  the  many  possibilities 
which  must  be  considered.  However,  guidelines  for  requirements  engineering 
and  associated  tasks  can  be  defined  and  then  tailored  for  specific 
requirements  engineering  applications.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the 
requirements  engineering  procedures  contained  in  Volume  III,  Requirements 
Engineering  Guidebook.  The  >,t'  ’'al  framework  for  requirements  engineering 
is  illustrated  in  Figure  10.  Each  block  represents  a  unique  requirements 
engineering  activity  which  must  be  acconipl ished  in  defining  and  analyzing 
system  requirements.  There  is  a  continual  interaction  between  the 
activities  of  each  block,  and  although  each  block  appears  as  a  single 
activity,  it  is  in  fact  part  of  a  continuum.  Selection  of  an  actual 
approach  tor  a  given  application  is  one  of  the  tasks  (BLOCK  2). 
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The  activities  identified  in  figure  10  may  be  organized  into  five  general 
steps.  In  Step  I  (OLOCKS  1-2)  pertinent  source  documentation  is  identified 
and  reviewed,  the  analysis  team  develops  a  requirements  engineering  plan 
which  identifies  the  resources  required  and  the  specific  approach  to  be 
taken  in  performing  the  remaining  requirements  engineering  tasks  (BLOCKS 
3-14).  Step  2  involves  identifying  and  organizing  the  activity  structure 
(BLOCKS  3-b)  and  information  structure(s)  o(  the  system  (BLOCKS  b-8).  The 
requirements  engineering  tasks  associated  with  BLOCKS  3-5  are  concentrated 
on  analyzing  the  system  source  documentation  in  terms  of  activities 
perfoniied  by  the  system.  If  the  system  is  primarily  activity  oriented, 
such  as  a  command  and  control  system,  the  analysis  activities  may  be 
concentrated  on  the  tasks  identified  in  BLOCKS  3-5.  If  on  the  other  hand, 
the  system  is  primarily  information  oriented,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
communications  system  or  an  automated  data  processing  system  (ADP) 
application  such  as  a  management  information  system,  the  analysis 
activities  may  be  concentrated  on  the  tasks  associated  with  BLOCKS  6-8. 
Generally  the  analysis  team  performs  the  activities  associated  with  BLOCKS 
3-5  and  BLOCKS  6-8  concurrently.  During  Step  3  the  flow  of  control  between 
system  functions  (BLOCK  9)  and  the  flow  of  infoniiation  into,  within,  and 
out  of  the  system  (BLOCK  10  )  can  be  defined  and  analyzed.  Step  4  involves 
analyzing  the  system  requirements  for  testability  (BLOCK  11)  and  preparing 
required  specification  documents  (BLOCK  12).  Step  5  consists  of  two 
activities  which  are  continuously  performed  in  conjunction  with  the 
activities  of  BLOCKS  3-12.  Source  documentation  references  are  maintained 
for  each  requirement  identified  and  traceability  analysis  is  performed 
(BLOCK  13).  Various  consistency  and  completeness  checks  (BLOCK  14)  are 
also  accomplished. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  a  condensed  presentation  of  the  tasks 
corresponding  to  the  14  blocks  diagrammed  in  Figure  10.  Volume  III 
contains  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  activities  to  be  performed, 
including  a  description  of  Conceptual  and  Validation  Phase  issues. 


4. 1.5.1  Identify  and  Review  Source  Documentation  (BLOCK  1):  During  this 
task  the  requirements  analysis  team  individually  reviews  the  source 
documentation  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  the  overall  system 
requirements.  The  review  of  the  source  documentation  and  the  assessment  of 
requirement  types  are  prerequisites  for  developing  the  requirements 
engineering  plan  (BLOCK  2). 

4. 1.5. 2  Produce  Requirements  Engineering  Plan  (BLOCK  2):  After  review 
of  the  source  documentation  the  analysis  team  determines  the  specific 
approach  to  accomplishing  BLOCKS  3--14.  This  approach  takes  into  account 
all  available  resources  including  personnel,  schedule,  and  financial 
considerations.  The  planning  includes  the  methodology  to  be  applied 
(tools,  techniques,  conventions,  etc.)  specific  tasks  to  be  accomplished, 
personnel  assignments,  resource  descriptions,  schedules  and  milestones, 
preliminary  and  final  documentation  to  be  produced  (BLOCK  12),  progress 
reviews  and  quality  assurance  procedures.  If  automated  tools  are  selected 
to  assist  in  the  requirements  definition  and  analysis  of  the  source 
documentation,  features  of  tools  to  be  employed  are  determined.  The 
results  are  described  in  a  requirements  engineering  plan. 

4. 1.5.3  Identify  System  Functions  (BLOCK  3):  During  this  task  the 

source  documentation  is  analyzed  and  the  system  functions,  necessary  to 
control  or  produce  the  desired  outputs  from  the  available  inputs,  are 
identified.  A  function  is  a  discrete  activity  within  a  system.  The 
collection  of  discrete  functions,  defines  the  total  activities  which  must 
be  accomplished  by  the  system  to  achieve  a  given  objective.  The  functions 
identified  range  from  high  level  (first  possible  functional  breakout  of  the 
system)  to  detailed  lower  level  functions  which  represent  finite,  distinct 
actions  to  be  performed  by  system  equipment,  computer  programs,  personnel, 
facilities,  procedural  data,  or  combinations  thereof.  Each  function  is 
given  a  unique  name  conforming  to  the  function  name  in  the  source 
documentation  or  its  characteristics.  The  requirements  definition  and 
analysis  activities  associated  with  this  task  are  oriented  toward 
identifying  the  actual  user  functional  requirements  which  are  necessary  to 
achieve  the  mission  objective.  As  each  function  is  identified  and  named. 
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the  primary  and  secondary  references  to  the  source  documentation  are 
maintained  (BLOCK  13).  Each  function  is  supplemented  by  a  description  of 
the  function  and  its  purpose,  a  statement  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
function  is  activated,  and  a  description  of  the  system  external  and 
internal  inputs/outputs  that  the  function  will  receive,  use,  or  generate. 
The  latter  descriptions  serve  as  a  basis  upon  which  the  requirements 
engineering  activities  of  BLOCKS  7,  9,  and  10  will  proceed. 

4. 1.5.4  Organize  Functions  into  a  Hierarchical  Structure  (BLOCK  4)  - 

In  conjunction  with  identifying  the  system  functions  as  described  in  BLOCK 
3,  the  functions  are  arranged  into  logical  hierarchical  structure  diagrams 
(Figure  3).  This  form  of  organization  is  suited  for  structuring  system 
functional  requirements  in  a  logical  arrangement  for  communicating  system 
functions  and  the  relationships  between  the  functions  to  design  engineers. 
This  form  of  organization  provides  a  view  of  the  system  as  an  aggregate  of 
functions  broken  out  into  a  logical  arrangement  of  subordinate  discrete 
activities  which  must  be  performed.  This  logical  form  of  organization  is 
distinguished  from  the  control-flow  (BLOCK  9)  and  informat ion- flow  (BLOCK 
10)  forms  of  organizing  system  functions.  The  functions  of  the  system  are 
grouped  into  higher  levels  of  organiztion  representing  the  first  possible 
breakout  of  the  system.  Upper-level  functions  are  refined  by  the 
identification  of  subordinate  levels. 

Each  level  of  the  hierarchy  is  limited  to  six  functions  or  less.  The 
desire  to  limit  the  number  of  functions  at  each  level  is  similar  to  the 
need  to  limit  the  number  of  lines  of  code  in  a  computer  program.  In  the 
latter  case  the  problem  is  not  that  the  computer  can  not  handle  large 
programs,  but  that  the  understandabil ity  of  the  program  is  enhanced  in  the 
human  sense.  The  same  is  true  for  the  hierarchical  breakout  of  the  system 
functions.  Experience  and  study  has  shown  that  a  limit  of  six  is  helpful 
[18].  The  object  of  the  functional  hierarchical  presentation  is  to  provide 
a  greater  human  understanding  of  system  functions. 

In  a  functional  hierarchy  the  sum  of  the  activities  of  the  functions  on  a 
given  level  is  equal  to  the  activity  at  the  next  higher  level  in  the 
hierarchy.  This  principle  means  the  total  system  activities  are  defined 
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by  the  functions  at  the  lowest  level  in  the  hierarchy. 


4. 1.5.5  Identify  System  Constraints  (BLOCK  5):  In  conjunction  with  the 
identification  of  system  functions  and  organizing  functions  into  a 
hierarchical  structure,  the  analysis  team  will  identify  all  system 
constraints.  The  constraint  requirements  are  limited  to  system 
performance,  physical,  operability,  design.  Test  Requirement  constraints 
are  addressed  under  BLOCK  11.  Constraint  requirements  are  derived  from 
available  source  documentation  or  from  the  results  of  trade-off  studies, 
feasibility  studies  or  advanced  development  studies.  Constraints  which  are 
not  clearly  justified  from  available  documentation  are  eliminated  from 
consideration  until  documented  justification  is  available.  All  constraint 
requirements  are  stated  in  specific  quantifiable  parameters,  either  as  a 
single  value  or  range  of  values,  including  the  unit  of  measure,  limits, 
accuracy  or  precision,  and  frequency. 

4. 1.5.6  Identify  System  Using  Activities  (BLOCK  6):  Using  activities 
(organizations,  operational  units,  or  operator  positions)  which  interact 
with  the  system  are  identified.  The  identification  of  using  activities 
provides  the  basis  of  information-flow  analysis  (BLOCK  10).  The 
identification  includes  the  names  of  using  organizations  identified  in  the 
source  documentation  or  through  other  determinations  such  as  human 
engineering  studies.  Lower  level  position  names,  such  as  specific  operator 
positions  are  identified  and  described  to  the  level  of  detail  required  for 
the  associated  functions. 

Using  activities  are  a  form  of  design  constraint  but  are  separately 
identified  to  support  other  requirements  engineering  activities  such  as 
informat  ion- flow  analysis.  Whenever  using  activities  are  identified,  there 
must  be  sufficient  justification,  such  as  engineering  analysis,  which 
clearly  shows  that  the  using  activity  is  necessary  and  represents  an 
absolute  requirement  and  not  just  a  desirable  feature. 

4. 1.5. 7  Identify  External  System  I nputs-Outputs  (BLOCK  7):  In 

conjunction  with  identifying  the  using  activities,  the  analysis  team 
will  identify  the  output  (responses)  required  from  the  system.  Output 
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infoniidtion  consists  of  system  messages  and  reports  necessary  for  the 
operation,  maintenance,  control  of  the  system,  and  support  of  the  mission 
objectives.  Subsequent  to  each  output  being  defined,  the  associated  system 
inputs  (stimuli)  are  identified.  The  input  information  may  be  used 
directly  from  the  external  source  or  used  by  the  system  (see  BLOCK  10)  to 
derive  all  or  part  of  an  output.  Inputs  and  outputs  are  associated  with 
their  respective  sources  or  destinations.  These  sources  and  destinations 
may  be  the  using  activities  or  external  systems.  Additional  informational 
requirements,  such  as  internal  information  necessary  for  the  system's 
operation,  are  identified  during  BLOCK  10. 

4. 1.5. 8  Structure  System  Inputs-Outputs  (BLOCK  8):  Concurrent  with 

BLOCK  6  and  7  activities,  the  system  inputs  and  outputs  (I/O)  are  arranged 
into  hiearchical  structure  diagrams  (Figure  5).  The  emphasis  on  the  I/O 
hierarchical  structures  is  to  organize  the  I/O  and  their  subordinate  parts 
into  logical  organizations  or  simply  into  groupings  of  information. 
Structuring  the  I/O  is  an  effective  means  of  identifying  incomplete  or 
missing  I/O  requirements  and  for  communicating  the  input  and  output 
requirements  to  design  engineers.  Parts  of  I/O  identified  during  BLOCK  7 
are  associated  with  other  I/O  and  organized  into  hierarchical  structures. 
Changes  and  additions  to  the  I/O  hierarchical  structures  may  be  required  as 
information-flow  analysis  (BLOCK  10)  is  accomplished.  The  upper  parts  of 
the  individual  I/O  hierarchical  structures  are  equivalent  to  the  aggregate 
of  the  subordinate  parts  in  the  hierarchy. 

4. 1.5.9  Perform  Control-Flow  Analysis  (BLOCK  9):  After  the  functions  of 
the  system  are  identified  (BLOCK  3),  the  control  flow  between  the  functions 
is  described  in  control-flow  diagrams.  Control-flow  analysis  provides  a 
means  of  viewing  the  system  from  an  activity-oriented  perspective  and  is 
often  referred  to  as  functional-flow  analysis.  The  control  flow  diagram 
(Figure  6)  describes  the  sequential  flow  between  the  system  functions. 
The  control  flow  diagrams  indicate  only  the  relationship  between  system 
functions  and  does  not  imply  any  lapse  in  time  or  intermediate  activity. 
Conditions  which  determine  the  flow  directions  are  described  using  the 
following  control-flow  relationships  as  illustrated  in  Figure  6. 
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SERIES  This  is  a  sequential  relationship  between  two  or  more 

activities.  This  relationship  is  assumed  unless  an  AND,  OR, 
or  UTILIZE  relationship  is  indicated  in  the  flow  path. 

AND  Activities  preceding  the  AND  must  be  accomplished  before  the 

flow  may  continue. 

OR  Any  one  of  the  alternate  paths  may  lead  to  the  next  activity. 

The  conditions  upon  which  the  alternate  paths  are  selected 
are  associated  with  the  OR. 


UTILIZES  This  relationship  indicates  that  a  function  on  a  path  is 
dependent  upon  the  use  of  one  or  more  other  functions  in 
order  to  accomplish  its  activities.  A  single  function  or 
sequence  of  functions  may  be  defined  once  and  utilized  as 
frequently  as  necessary  in  the  control  flow  without  having 
to  be  redefined  (replicated)  for  each  use. 

4.1.5.10  Perform  Information-Flow  Analysis  (BLOCK  10):  This  activity 

builds  upon  the  I/O  hierarchical  structure  (BLOCK  8)  by  providing  a  means 
of  analyzing  the  system  as  an  information  processing  system  (Figure  7). 
During  this  analysis,  the  flow  relationships  between  external  system  inputs 
and  resulting  outputs  are  identified  in  information-flow  diagrams.  These 
diagrams  provide  the  basis  for  determining  that  each  I/O  is  used,  derived, 
or  updated.  An  effective  method  of  infonnat ion- flow  analysis  is  to  trace 
an  output  back  to  the  system  input:  external  data,  messages,  or  stimuli. 
This  method  permits  the  relationships  between  associated  functions  and  the 
internal  information  necessary  to  support  the  derivation  of  the  output  to 
be  identified.  The  flow  associations  between  system  information  are 
described  using  the  following  information-flow  relationships  as  illustrated 
in  Figure  7 : 


USES  This  relationship  indicates  that  a  function  on  the  path  uses 
external  information  (external  input)  or  internal  system 
information  (internal  input)  in  order  to  accomplish  its 
activities. 
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DERIVES  This  relationship  indicates  that  a  function  on  the  path 
derives  either  external  information  (external  output)  or 
internal  system  information  (internal  output)  as  part  of 
its  activities. 

UPDATES  This  relationship  indicates  that  a  function  on  the  path 
updates  internal  syston  infonnation  as  part  of  its 
activities. 

The  informational  flow  indicates  the  relationship  between  system 
functions  and  system  information  (external  and  internal  system  I/O)  and 
does  not  imply  any  lapse  in  time  or  intennediate  I/O  being  used,  derived, 
or  updated.  These  relationships  are  identified  for  each  level  in  the 
information  hierarchy.  As  the  information  analysis  continues,  the 
relationships  are  allocated  to  lower  levels  in  the  infonnation  hierarchy  as 
the  I/O  is  identified  (BLOCK  7)  and  structured  (BLOCK  8). 

For  the  purpose  of  information-flow  analysis,  the  using  activities 
identified  during  BLOCK  6  are  integral  to  the  definition  of  the  system  as 
an  aggregate  of  hardware,  coniputer  programs,  personnel,  facilities,  and 
procedural  data.  The  relationships  between  the  using  activities  are 
described  using  the  following  informat  ion- flow  relationships  as  illustrated 
in  Figure  7 : 

PROVIDES  This  relationship  indicates  that  a  using  activity  is  the 
source  of  the  external  input. 

RECEIVES  This  relationship  indicates  that  a  using  activity  is  the 
recipient  of  the  external  output. 

4.1.5.11  Perform  Test  Analysis  (BLOCK  11):  Test  requirements  identify 
the  system  requirements  which  will  be  evaluated  during  system  integration 
and  test.  The  principle  objective  of  test  analysis  is  to  identify  which 
areas  in  the  system  definition  shall  undergo  formal  test  and  verification. 
This  is  achieved  by  identifying  test  points  on  the  control-flow  and 
information-flow  paths  (Figures  6  and  7).  As  the  control  flows  and 
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information  flows  evolve,  the  analysis  team  determines  test  points  on  the 
flow  paths.  These  test  points  are  added  to  the  flow  paths  at  the  selected 
test  data  sampling  locations.  The  selection  of  test  points  is  accomplished 
concurrent  with  the  test  planning  activities.  As  test  cases  are  determined 
by  analysis  of  the  control  and  information  flows,  the  test  points  are 
described  and  associated  with  test  plans  and  procedures. 

The  association  between  system  test  plans,  analyses,  and  studies  documented 
prior  to,  during,  and  subsequent  to  the  start  of  formal  requirements 
engineering  is  crucial  to  the  overall  requirements  engineering  concept. 
Documented  test  objectives  preceding  formal  requirements  engineering  are 
analyzed.  As  a  result,  test  points  in  the  control  and  information  flows 
are  selected  which  provide  data  for  various  test  cases  which  support 
testing  objectives. 

4.1.5.12  Prepare  Specification  Documentation  (BLOCK  12):  The  preparation 
of  specification  documents  is  accomplished  in  accordance  with  MIL-STD-490 
as  supplemented  by  MIL-STD-483  (USAF).  Specifications  serve  to  document 
the  system  requirements  throughout  the  system  acquisition  life  cycle.  In 
Air  Force  acquisitions  these  documents  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
management  concept:  configuration  management,  data  management,  system 

integration  and  testing,  and  contracting.  The  system  requirements 
definition  and  analysis  activities  (BLOCKS  3-11)  provide  the  basis  upon 
which  the  preparation  of  specification  documents  proceeds.  The  products  of 
BLOCKS  3-11  (functional  hierarchical  structures,  I/O  hierarchical 
structures,  control  flows,  and  informat  ion- flows,  etc.)  are  incorporated 
directly  into  the  specification  documents  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed 
format  of  MIL-STD-490/483.  All  requirements  in  the  specification  documents 
are  traceable  to  the  products  of  the  requirements  engineering  performed  as 
described  in  BLOCKS  3-11.  Therefore,  each  specification  document  is 
cross-referenced  to  the  requirements  engineering  products  (BLOCKS  3-11). 
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Volume  111  (Tables  2  and  3)  provides  a  cross-reference  between  the 
requirements  engineering  activities  described  in  the  guidebook  and  the 
associated  paragraph  requirements  in  MIL -STD -490/483  (USAF)  for  Type  A, 
system/ segment  specifications  and  for  Type  85  computer  program 
configuration  item  specifications. 

4.1.5.13  Perform  Traceability  Analysis  (BLOCK  13):  System  requirements 
traceability  is  another  effective  means  of  identifying  incomplete  or 
missing  requirements.  Traceability  gives  the  analyst  a  means  of  verifying 
the  requirements  by  linking  each  requirement  to  the  varying  forms  of  source 
documentation  such  as  program  directives  and  plans,  studies,  analyses,  test 
plans,  associated  specifications  (Type  A,  B,  etc.)  and  the  like. 
Throughout  the  requirements  engineering  activities  (BLOCKS  3-11),  each 
requirement  is  associated  with  the  sources  of  the  requirement  (source 
documents).  Two  foniis  of  references  are  provided:  primary  and  secondary 
source  references.  Primary  source  references  refer  to  specific  paragraphs 
in  source  documentation  which  are  the  origin  of  the  requirement.  Secondary 
source  references  refer  to  specific  paragraphs  in  the  source  documentation 
which  provide  information  about  closely  related  requirements,  discussions 
of  the  rationale  about  the  requirement,  or  other  useful  background 
information. 

4.1.5.14  Perform  Consistency  and  Completeness  Analysis  (BLOCK  14): 
Throughout  the  requirements  engineering  activities  (BLOCKS  3-13),  analysis 
of  the  consistency  and  canpleteness  of  the  requirements  definition  assures 
the  integrity  of  the  system  being  defined.  Associated  with  each  require¬ 
ments  engineering  activity  are  various  consistency  and  completeness  checks 
which  are  performed  concurrent  with  each  block. 

4.2  Requirements  Engineering  Tool  Capabilities 

An  abbreviated  list  of  the  automated  tool  capabilities  which  support  the 
activities  described  in  the  Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook  (Volume  III) 
is  provided  in  Appendix  D.  The  following  paragraphs  describe  the  role  of 
automation  in  requirements  engineering  and  summarize  the  automated  tool 
capabilities  presented  in  Appendix  D. 


4.2.1 


Intrinsic  Capabilities  of  Automated  Tools 


Automated  tools  like  CADSAT  assist  requirements  engineering  four  ways: 

•  Provide  a  medium  for  formal  requirements  definition 

•  Perform  rudimentary  analysis 

•  Produce  documentation 

•  Permit  a  flexible,  iterative  approach  to  requirements  definition 

Automated  tools  like  CADSAT  incorporate  a  language  which  permits  formal 
definition  of  essential  aspects  of  the  requirements.  The  computer  can 
manipulate  the  information  described  in  this  language  to  help  the  analyst 
perform  necessary  tasks.  The  computer  can  serve  a  search  and  retrieval 
function.  Automated  tools  can  readily  produce  timely  documentation. 
Because  the  computer  stores  information  electronically,  changes  are  made 
easily.  This  capability  allows  the  analyst  to  take  an  iterative  approach 
to  requirements  definition.  The  requirements  may  be  defined  by  making 
successive  refinements. 

Automated  tools  do  not  directly  analyze  the  source  requirements.  Automated 
tools  analyze,  in  a  rudimentary,  non-creative  way,  information  about 
requirements  which  have  been  recorded  in  a  specific  language  and  entered 
into  a  computer  (in  a  requirements  data  base).  A  successful  automated  tool 
must  help  the  analyst  assure  that  the  information  in  the  requirements  data 
base  does  indeed  reflect  the  system  requirements. 

4.2.2  The  Automated  Tool 

Automated  tools  like  CADSAT  consist  of  two  parts,  a  language  and  an 
analyzer.  The  language  provides  the  means  for  describing  the  requirements 
for  functional  and  development  specif ications^.  The  report  language  and 

^  In  Air  Force  system  acquisitions  the  functional  specification  is  the 
system/ segment  specification  (Type  A,  MIL-STD-483  (USAF),  Appendix 
III)  and  the  development  specifications  are  Type  B  specifications.  The 
Computer  Program  Configuration  Item  Specification  (Type  B5,  MIL-STD-483 
(USAF),  Appendix  VI)  is  the  primary  development  specification  addressed 
in  this  study. 
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analyzer  can  be  used  by  the  analyst  in  completing  the  tasks  described  in 
the  Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook  (Volume  III).  The  tool  should  aid 
in  the  formalization  of  the  requirements  in  the  requirements  data  base  and 
help  to  ensure  that  all  of  the  requirements  in  the  source  material  appear 
accurately  in  the  requirements  data  base.  The  tool  should  help  the  analyst 
assure  the  completeness  and  consistency  of  the  requirements  in  the 
requirements  data  base.  The  tool  should  produce  the  necessary  system 
documentation. 

4.2.2. 1  The  Language 

The  language  objects  and  relationships  described  in  the  Tollowing 
paragraphs  incorporate  all  the  system  requirements  and  provide  the  means  to 
analyze  the  requirements  through  automated  means. 

4.2.2. 1.1  Language  Objects  -  The  "nouns"  of  a  requirements  definition 
language  are  called  objects.  For  example,  there  are  objects  for  describing 
system  functions  and  other  objects  for  describing  the  various  kinds  of 
constraint  requirements;  performance,  physical,  operability,  design  and 
test.  The  source  document  reference  is  another  object.  The  tracekey 
permits  requirements  from  one  set  of  documentation  (represented  by  one 
requirements  data  base)  to  be  linked  to  another  set  (represented  in  a 
second  requirements  data  base).  Tracekeys  are  either  source  references  or 
unique  identifiers  for  the  requirements  in  the  second  requirements  data 
base.  The  analyzer  generated  unique  requirement  identifier  is  also  an 
object. 

Other  objects  describe  system  external  and  internal  inputs  and  outputs 
(I/O).  These  permit  the  definition  of  both  physical  and  logical  I/O 
structures.  The  physical  data  structures  are  formal  associations  of  I/O 
which  are  necessary  to  describe  the  system  (Track  numbers  are  always 
associated  with  certain  other  tracking  data,  for  example.)  or  are 
predetermined  external  constraints.  (A  specific  message  structure  might  be 
mandated  by  circumstances.)  A  logical  I/O  structure  is  simply  a  collection 
of  inputs  and  outputs  associated  only  for  the  convenience  of  the  analyst. 
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Each  object  is  named.  For  instance,  the  requirement,  "sense  stage 
separation  signal  from  automatic  systems,"  is  a  functional  requirement  and 
might  be  entered  in  the  requirements  data  base  as  a  function  object  called 

sense- St age- separation- signal -from- auto- systems. 

The  few  objects  described  above  are  sufficient  to  formalize  the 
requirements  and  will  permit  extensive  automated  analysis.  Depending  on 
the  application  of  the  automated  tool,  not  every  aspect  of  the  requirements 
has  to  be  formalized.  The  essential  objective  is  to  make  the  requirements 
discrete  and  to  organize  the  requirements  as  a  basis  for  further  analysis. 

4.2.2. 1.2  Language  Relationships  -  The  language  should  allow  various 
relationships  between  objects  to  be  described.  These  are  the  "verbs"  of 
the  language. 

Several  relationships  describe  requirement-to-requirement  and 
requirement-tO'document  associations.  For  example,  relationships  describe 
the  hierarchical  structure  of  functional  requirements  (Figures  3  and  4). 
For  example,  tracking  control  and  tracking  calculations  might  be  considered 
to  be  subfunctions  of  tracking.  Another  relation  associates  constraints  to 
functions.  A  single  constraint  can  be  associated  with  more  than  one 
functional  requirement.  The  Related-Requirement  relationship  associates 
any  two  requirements  that  the  analyst  deems  associated  in  any  manner.  Every 
section  of  the  source  material  which  discusses  a  requirement,  no  matter  how 
indirectly,  should  be  associated  with  that  requirement  as  a  source 
reference.  These  source  relationships  are  used  later  by  the  analyzer  for 
traceability,  and  consistency  and  completeness  analysis.  Since  the 
association  of  many  source  references  with  a  single  requirement  can  cause 
confusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  requirement,  two  types  of  source 
relationships  are  employed;  a  primary  and  secondary  source  relationship. 
The  primary  relation  is  employed  to  associate  the  most  comprehensive  source 
references  with  the  requirement. 
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Another  relationship  establishes  the  hierarchical  structure  of  system 
external  and  internal  inputs  and  outputs  (Figure  5).  This  relationship 
enables  the  definition  of  both  physical  and  logical  I/O  structures. 

Some  relationships  describe  the  flow  of  information  into,  within,  and  out 
of  the  system  (Figure  7): 

•  uses/used  by, 

•  derives/derived, 

•  updates/updated, 

•  util izes/util ized  by 

•  provides/provided  by 

•  receives/received  by 

The  "uses"  relationship  indicates  that  a  function  on  the  path  uses 
informat  1  n  external  to  the  system  (external  input)  or  internal  system 
information  (internal  input)  in  order  to  accomplish  its  activities.  The 
"derives"  relationship  indicates  that  a  function  on  the  path  derives 
(generates)  either  information  external  to  the  system  (external  output)  or 
internal  system  information  (internal  output)  as  part  of  its  activities. 
The  "updates"  relationship  indicates  that  a  function  on  the  path  updates 
internal  system  information  as  part  of  its  activities.  The  "utilizes" 
relationship  indicates  that  a  function  on  the  path  is  dependent  upon  the 
use  of  one  or  more  other  functions  in  order  to  accomplish  its  activities. 
A  single  function  or  sequence  of  functions  may  be  defined  once  and  utilized 
as  frequently  as  necessary  in  the  flow  path  without  having  to  be  redefined 
(replicated)  for  each  use.  These  information  flow  relationships  are 
illustrated  in  Figure  7.  The  "provides"  relationship  indicates  that  a 
using  activity  (organization,  operational  unit,  or  position)  is  the  source 
of  the  external  input.  The  "receives"  relationship  indicates  a  using 
activity  is  the  recipient  of  the  external  output. 

Other  relationships  describe  the  flow  of  control  among  functions  (Figures  6 
and  8).  The  "trigger"  relationship  describes  other  functions  which  follow 
in  the  sequence  of  system  flow.  The  "conditional  trigger"  describes  other 
functions  which,  under  certain  boolean  conditions  (AND,  OR),  follow  in  the 


sequence  of  system  ^low.  The  “utilizes"  relationship  simplifies  the 
description  of  control  flow  when  a  single  function  appears  many  times  in 
the  control-flow  sequence. 


tach  requirement  object  (function,  constraint,  I/O,  etc.)  and  relationship 
(functional  and  information  (1/0)  hierarchy,  control  and  information  flow, 
etc.)  can  be  supplemented  by  an  ordinary  English  description.  The 
description  may  be  a  canplete  statement  of  the  requirements  which  the 
object  or  relationships  represent.  The  text  could  also  be  a  synopsis  of 
the  pertinent  aspects  while  the  source  reference  provides  a  more  complete 
description. 

4. 2. 2. 2  The  Analyzer 

The  analyzer  is  the  second  part  of  an  automated  tool  like  CADSAT.  It 
generates  a  series  of  reports.  The  reports,  essential  for  the  application 
of  the  Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook,  can  be  grouped  into  six  general 
report  categories;  requiranents  data  base  management,  functional  analysis, 
I/O  analysis,  traceability  analysis,  test  analysis,  and  documentation. 

4. 2. 2. 2.1  Requirements  Data  Base  Management 

Change  Requirements  Data  Base  Reports  -  The  analyzer  handles  requirements 
definition  entries  into  the  requirements  data  base  and  changes  definitions 
already  in  the  requirements  data  base.  The  report  is  in  the  form  of  a 
display  of  changes  made  to  the  requirements  data  base.  New  requirements 
definitions  are  entered  into  the  requirements  data  base  with  the  option  of 
updating  or  not  updating  the  existing  requirements  data  base 
(Input  report),  existing  objects  or  relationships  are  deleted  (Delete 
Objects,  Delete  Relationships  reports),  objects  are  renamed  (Rename  Objects 
report)  or  the  object  types  changed  (Change  Object  Type  report).  The 
analyzer  checks  all  additions  or  changes  to  the  requirements  data  base  for 
consistency  with  the  rules  of  the  language,  and  any  errors  are  noted  on 
appropriate  reports.  To  help  the  analyst  track  his  work,  all  entries  and 
changes  to  the  requirements  data  base  are  also  recorded  on  appropriate 


printouts.  The  Input  Report  has  an  update  feature  to  precheck  the  legality 
of  requirement  data  base  entries.  All  new  source  references  are  checked  by 
the  analyzer  for  consistency  against  complete  source  references  (lists  of 
paragraph  numbers,  etc.)  and  any  errors  are  printed.  This  feature  helps  to 
prevent  incorrect  source  references.  As  an  option,  the  operator  can 
specify  that  the  analyzer  note  when  cases  of  multiple  references  to  the 
same  source  paragraphs  are  encountered.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
analyzer  names  and  lists  source  references  for  the  requirements  with  common 
source  references.  The  analyst  uses  this  information  to  find  source 
reference  errors,  avoid  duplication  of  requirements,  and  find  requirement 
overlaps. 

Object  Information  Report  -  The  object  information  report  is  used  to  check 
the  contents  of  the  requirements  data  base.  Provided  with  a  list  of  object 
names,  the  report  supplies  a  list  of  any  or  all  information  about  each 
object.  For  example,  given  the  object  name  "tracking"  and  asked  to  provide 
functional  hierarchy  and  source  information,  the  analyzer  might  return: 
superior  function  is  "surveillance",  subfunctions  are  "track  control",  and 
"track  calculations"  and  source  is  3. 7. 1.7. 4. 3.  Given  the  object  name 
"tracking"  and  asked  to  provide  all  information,  the  analyzer  might  return 
the  information  given  above  plus  any  other  information  in  the  requirements 
data  base  concerning  "tracking".  The  output  of  this  report  would  have  the 
same  format  as  the  Input  and  Delete  Relationship  reports  described  above 
(4. 2. 2. 2.1).  With  a  common  foniiat  to  these  change  reports,  the  Object 
Information  report  can  be  output  and  used  for  updating  the  requirements 
data  base.  This  procedure  minimizes  some  of  the  clerical  work  associated 
with  requirements  data  base  changes. 

Source  Document  Summary  Report  -  The  Source  Document  Summary  report  is  used 
to  compare  the  requirements  data  base  contents  against  the  source 
documentation.  The  report  presents  a  sequential  list  of  all  source 
document  references.  The  requirements  associated  with  each  source 
reference  are  printed  adjacent  to  each  source  reference.  The  nature  of  the 
source  of  the  requirement  relationship  is  noted  (primary  or  secondary). 
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When  no  source  references  have  been  associated  with  a  requirement,  no 
reference  appears  adjacent  to  the  requirement.  The  report  helps  to  find 
source  document  requirements  which  have  not  been  incorporated  in  the 
requirements  data  base.  Comparing  this  report  with  the  source  document,  the 
analyst  can  assure  that  the  requirements  data  base  completely  reflects  the 
documentation. 


Identify  Specified  Objects  Report  -  The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to 
retrieve  requested  object  and  relationship  information  from  the 
requirements  data  base.  It  relieves  the  analyst  of  simple  but  time 
consuming  tasks.  For  example,  this  report  aids  finding  sources  which  have 
not  been  referenced  or  functions  which  have  no  control  or  information  flow 
relationships.  The  report  is  a  list  of  object  names  which  may  be  used 
directly  or  used  to  determine  the  need  for  additional  reports  such  as  the 
Object  Information  report. 

Requirements  Data  Base  Status  Reports  -  The  requirements  data  base  status 
reports  provide  summary  information  on  the  contents  of  thr  requirements 
data  base.  Requirements  data  base  objects  are  listed  along  ,»ith  various 
statistics  showing  the  quantities,  percentages  (as  appropriate),  and 
quality  of  each  object  in  the  requirements  data  base.  Statistics  presented 
for  each  object  might  include  the  status  of  the  requirements  (complete, 
incomplete,  etc.),  relationships  between  requirements  (sources/tracekeys , 
triggers,  uses/derives/updates,  etc.),  and  number  of  lines  of  descriptive 
text  in  the  requirements  data  base. 

4. 2. 2. 2. 2  Functional  Analysis 


Functional  Hierarchical  Structure  Report  -  The  primary  purpose  of  this 
report  is  to  provide  requirements  visibility.  The  report  uses  the 
functional  hierarchical  structure  information  contained  in  the  requirements 
data  base  to  present  the  breakdown  of  system  functions  from  the  general  to 
the  specific.  Using  this  report,  the  analyst  can  readily  grasp  how  a  single 
function  fits  into  the  overall  system.  By  following  the  hierarchy  from  top 
to  bottom  the  analyst  can  also  use  the  report  to  locate  system  requirements. 


The  secondary  purpose  of  the  Functional  Hierarchical  Structure  report  is  to 
present  requirements  data  base  information  in  a  format  that  is  easily 
used  by  the  analyst.  The  report  presents,  in  association  with  selected 
functional  requirements,  any  or  all  of  the  following;  sources, 
constraints,  system  information  and  control  flow  relationships.  The 
analyst  can  use  the  report  with  options  to  check  the  status  of  the 
requirements  data  base.  The  hierarchical  structure  format  gives  the 
requirements  data  base  information  a  useful  and  convenient  context.  This 
format  is  more  useful,  for  example,  than  a  presentation  of  requirements 
data  base  material  via  an  alphabetical  listing  of  objects  or  requirements. 

Control  Flow  Report  -  The  Control  Flow  report  helps  identify  the 
completeness  and  consistency  of  system  control  flow.  On  input  of  a 
function  name,  the  report  traces  the  control  flow  forward  or  backward  by  a 
specified  number  of  functions.  The  report  provides  an  overview  of  any 
portion  of  the  control  flow  for  critical  examination  by  the  analyst. 
Missing  control  flow  logic  is  highlighted  by  a  premature  termination  of  the 
flow  sequence  in  the  report. 

I/O-Function  Interaction  Report  -  The  I/O-Function  Interaction  report 
shows  the  information  flow  for  selected  functions  or  I/O.  The  report  is 
useful  when  the  analyst  is  concerned  with  a  portion  of  the  system  relative 
to  a  selected  group  of  I/O.  It  answers  such  questions  as  "How  does  the 
system  I/O  tie  these  functions  together?"  or  "Where  does  this  I/O  fit  into 
the  system?" 

4. 2. 2. 2. 3  I/O  Analysis 

I/O  Hierarchical  Structure  Report  -  This  report  prints  selected  parts  of 
the  I/O  structure.  The  report  is  used  by  the  analyst  to  review  and  upgrade 
the  I/O  structure.  The  final  results  provide  visibility  into  the  system 
I/O  structures. 

Information-Flow  Report  -  Information-Flow  reports  help  to  assure  a 
complete  and  consistent  I/O  description  of  the  system.  Given  a  systeii 


input  or  output  name,  the  report  illustrates  the  sequence  of  functions  and 
associated  I/O  which  are  needed  to  derive  the  I/O.  The  report  can  also  be 
prompted  to  trace  system  I/O  from  the  system  external  inputs  toward  the 
external  outputs  (or  vice  versa). 

The  report  helps  the  analyst  to  examine  the  information  flow  for  logical 
errors  and  inconsistencies.  When  the  report  is  unable  to  trace  back  to 
system  external  inputs,  missing  functions  or  flow  relationships  are 
indicated. 

The  report  is  different  from  the  I/O-Function  Interaction  report  in  that 
it  concentrates  on  the  evolution  of  a  single  input  or  output  rather 
than  the  I/O  interactions  among  a  group  of  selected  functions  or  I/O. 

This  report  is  also  useful  for  change  impact  analysis.  The  report 
identifies  requirements  affected  by  changes  in  system  inputs  and  outputs 
identified.  The  report  further  leads  the  analyst  to  the  impacts  of  any 
requirement  changes  affecting  the  system  I/O. 

4. 2. 2. 2. 4  Traceabil ity  Analysis 

Find  Related  Requirements  Report  -  This  report  aids  change  impact  analysis 
by  using  the  requirements  data  base  information  to  locate  requirements 
which  are  in  some  way  related  to  a  requirement  which  may  be  changed.  The 
analyst  specifies  the  combination  of  relationships  employed  to  find  the 
related  requirements,  "he  report  is  also  useful  to  help  find  and  resolve 
requirement  inconsistencies  or  redundancies. 

Requirements  Traceability  Report  -  The  Requirements  Traceability  report 
shows  the  traceability  of  requirements  front  one  set  of  documentation  to 
another.  Various  options  are  provided.  Requirements  are  traced  from  the 
source  documentation  to  the  requirements  data  base,  or  from  the 
requirements  data  base  to  a  second  requirements  data  base  (based  on  a 
second  set  of  source  documentation)  or  from  the  source  documentation  to  the 
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second  requirements  data  base.  The  tracekey  object  in  one  requirements 
data  base  matches  a  unique  identifier  or  source  reference  (depending  on 
option)  to  provide  the  link  between  requirements  data  bases.  The  report 
provides  a  convenient  summary  of  requirements  traceability  information. 

4. 2. 2. 2. 5  Test  Analysis 

Test  Reports  -  The  test  reports  are  used  to  evaluate  the  quality  and 
completeness  of  test  plans  and  procedures.  Reports  can  be  prepared  for 
each  test  case  defined  for  the  information  and  control  flows.  The  test 
reports  show  the  relationship  between  system  flow  and  associated  test 
cases,  test  plans  and  procedures  and  other  pertinent  source  documentation. 

4. 2. 2. 2. 6  Documentation 

Requirements  Document  Reports  -  The  requirements  document  reports  are 
automated  reports  which  can  be  used  directly  in  system  documentation. 
These  reports  should  conform  to  the  format  requirements  of  the  prescribed 
documentation  standard,  such  as  MIL-STD-490/483  (USAF). 

The  automated  requirements  engineering  tool  should  provide  the  capability 
to  identify  requirements  by  a  unique  requirement  number.  This  capability 
allows  the  analyst  to  derive  a  set  of  unique  requirement  numbers  which 
aids  in  refering  to  the  requirements  during  the  requirements  engineering 
activities.  In  addition,  various  automated  reports  (listings  and  graphic 
figures  generated  from  the  requirements  data  base)  can  be  easily  cross 
referenced  to  the  requirements  text  in  the  resulting  system  documentation. 

At  a  minimum,  a  report  should  be  provided  where  the  text  of  the 
requirements  are  presented  in  the  sequence  of  (and  adjacent  to)  the  unique 
identifiers.  This  capability  provides  the  analyst  with  a  simple  report 
which  is  useful  during  the  requirements  engineering  activities  and  in 
preparation  of  final  system  documentation.  This  text  report  should  also 
include  source  references  and  tracekeys  which  show  where  the  requirement 
originated  and  where  they  are  reflected  in  subsequent  documents. 


4.3 


Requirements  Engineering  Example 


4.3.1  Introduction 

An  example  of  the  use  of  the  Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook  (Volume 
III)  has  been  prepared  and  included  in  Appendix  E  of  this  volume.  The 
example  has  been  derived  from  the  actual  requirements  engineering 
activities  associated  with  an  Air  Force  surveillance  system  acquisition. 
Excerpts  from  the  surveillance  system  segment  specification  (Type  A)  have 
been  included  at  the  end  of  Appendix  E.  The  example  presents  a  description 
of  the  actual  requirements  engineering  performed  on  the  specification  in 
conjunction  with  the  use  of  an  automated  requirements  tool,  Logicon- 
Extended  CADSAT. 

An  automated  requirements  engineering  tool  like  CADSAT  helps  the  system 
engineer  define  a  set  of  discrete  system  requirements.  Discrete 
requirements  are  desired  because  they  are  non-redundant ,  testable, 
traceable,  and  communicable  and  are  amenable  to  tests  for  completeness  and 
consistency.  Once  the  requirements  have  been  tentatively  defined,  the  tool 
helps  the  system  engineer  analyze  for  completeness  and  consistency.  The 
tool  can  generate  specification  documents. 

4.3.2  Automated  Tool  Capabilities 

Using  a  requirements  engineering  tool  like  CADSAT,  the  system  engineer 
incorporates  in  a  requirements  data  base  certain  salient  features  of  each 
system  requirement.  The  requirement  is  given  a  descriptive  name. 
References  to  descriptions  of  the  requirement  are  associated  with  each 
requirement  (primary  source).  References  to  supplementary  or  related 
material  may  also  be  associated  with  the  requirement  (secondary  source). 
The  requirement  is  categorized  as  a  functional  requirement  or  one  of 
several  constraint  requirements.  A  functional  hierarchy  is  developed. 
Constraint  requirements  are  associated  with  functional  requirements. 
The  flow  of  control  (processing  sequence)  is  defined.  System  information 
flows  (I/O  used  and  derived  by  system  functions)  are  described.  Finally,  a 
comprehensive  description  of  the  requirement  is  incorporated  in  the 
requirements  data  base. 
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The  automated  tool  allows  the  various  system  requirements  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  requirements  data  base  when  they  become  known  to  the 
engineer.  This  is  a  prime  advantage  of  an  automated  tool  -  the  file  of 
information  about  a  system  requirement  is  built  up  in  an  evolutionary 
manner.  The  requirements  data  base  development  proceeds  in  the  same  way 
that  the  system  engineer  naturally  develops  an  understanding  of  the  system. 
For  example,  when  an  additional  reference  to  a  previously  identified 
requirement  is  found,  this  new  reference  is  added  to  the  requirements  data 
base.  If,  during  the  course  of  an  information-flow  analysis,  the  engineer 
finds  that  he  previously  misunderstood  the  requirement,  or  the 
specification  developer  receives  feedback  from  the  intended  system  users, 
appropriate  corrections  can  be  made  to  the  requirements  data  base. 

As  the  requirements  analysis  proceeds,  the  automated  tool  generates 
intermediate  reports  which  help  the  systems  engineer  to  complete  and  refine 
the  requirements  definition.  These  reports  present,  in  various  formats, 
the  information  which  has  been  incorporated  in  the  requirements  data  base. 
The  reports  present  the  results  of  various  kinds  of  analysis.  For  example, 
one  report  lists  selected  requirements  with  associated  source  references  or 
other  requirements  data  base  entries  in  a  top-down  hierarchical  manner. 
Another  report  shows  how  the  source  documentation  has  been  decomposed  into 
requirements  and  points  to  those  areas  wliich  have  not  been  considered. 
Other  reports  show  the  control  and  information  flows. 

An  automated  tool  like  CADSAT  can  generate  reports  which  provide  high 
requirement  visibility  and  provide  final  system  documentation. 

4.3.3  Example  Requirements  Engineering  Procedure 

Appendix  E  presents  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  requirements  engineering 
activities  performed  for  an  excerpt  of  the  surveillance  system  segment 
specification.  This  example  illustrates  the  requirements  engineering 
activities  of  the  two  stages  described  above  including  definition  and 
analysis  steps  and  selected  automated  tool  example  reports.  This  example 
is  cross  referenced  to  the  requirements  engineering  activities  (BLOCKS 


1-14)  of  the  Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook  (Volume  III).  The 
following  paragraphs  are  repeated  in  Appendix  E  to  make  the  example  more 
comprehensive  for  inclusion  in  the  RADC  Computer  Software  Development 
Specification  (CP078779-6100D). 

Although  a  tool  user  could  define  all  aspects  of  a  requirement  when  that 
requirement  is  first  identified,  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  convenient 
to  proceed  in  two  stages.  During  the  first  stage  the  basics  are  defined. 
The  requirements  are  identified,  characterized  and  the  functional  hierarchy 
described.  The  control  and  system  information  flows  are  described  during  a 
second  stage.  This  separation  into  phases  is  not  hard  and  fast,  and 
appropriate  changes  and  additions  are  made  at  any  time.  The  two-stage 
approach  was  applied  in  the  example. 

4.3.3. 1  Stage  One:  The  first  stage  of  the  requirements  data  base 
development  in  the  example  (Appendix  E)  consists  of  identifying  the  basic 
system  functions,  primary  and  secondary  source  references,  organizing  the 
functions  into  a  functional  hierarchy  and  identifying  constraint 
requirements. 

4. 3. 3. 1.1  Identification  of  Functional  Requirements  (BLOCK  3)  -  One  of  the 
first  steps  in  the  development  of  a  requirements  data  base  is  the 
identification  of  functional  requirements  (BLOCK  3).  Each  functional 
requirement  is  given  a  descriptive  name.  All  appropriate  source  references 
are  associated  with  the  requirement  (BLOCK  13).  A  complete  statement  of  a 
functional  requirement  includes  a  description  of  the  required  function,  a 
statement  of  when  and  under  what  conditions  the  function  is  activated,  and 
a  description  of  the  system  I/O  that  is  to  be  transferred  and  the  results. 
Source  material  frequently  describes  part  of  a  requirement  in  one  place  and 
part  in  another.  Sometimes  minor  variations  in  the  activities  of  the 
function  are  discussed  separately  from  the  fundamental  function.  The 
conditions  under  which  the  activities  of  the  function  are  to  be  performed 
may  be  discussed  in  the  source  material  separate  from  the  discussion  of  the 
function.  All  of  this  information  about  the  requirement  is  consolidated  in 
the  requirements  data  base.  References  to  source  material  which  are 
necessary  to  completely  describe  the  requirement  are  called  primary 
references. 


4. 3. 3. 1.2 


Identification  of  Secondary  Source  References  (BLOCK  13) 
Secondary  source  references  are  described  along  with  the  primary 
references.!  The  secondary  references  refer  to  information  about  closely 
related  requirements,  discussions  of  the  rationale  for  the  function  or  any 
other  type  of  useful  background  information.  This  is  information  which 
will  be  reviewed  when  the  requirement  is  incorporated  into  a  specification 
(BLOCK  12)  and  might  also  be  employed  later  to  aid  change  impact  analysis. 

4. 3. 3. 1.3  Development  of  a  Functional  Hierarchical  Structure  (BLOCK  4)  - 
The  functional  requirements  are  organized  into  a  hierarchical  structure 
(BLOCK  4).  This  structure  shows  how  the  functions  break  down  from  the 
general  to  the  specific.  Source  references  to  descriptions  of  general 
functional  capabilities  are  associated  with  the  appropriate  level  in  the 
hierarchy  (BLOCK  13).  Dumny  headings  (with  no  source  reference)  may  be 
created  where  necessary  to  group  a  set  of  related  requirements  logically. 
The  functional  breakdown  continues  until  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
preceding  higher  level  function  is  achieved. 

4. 3. 3. 1.4  Identification  of  Constraint  Requirements  (BLOCK  5)  -  Constraint 
type  requirements  and  their  association  with  the  appropriate  functional 
requirements  (BLOCK  5)  are  identified.  The  constraint  requirements  include 
performance,  physical,  operability,  test  and  design  requirements.  Source 
references  are  associated  with  constraints  in  the  same  manner  as  with 
functions. 

4. 3. 3. 2  Stage  Two:  The  second  stage  of  the  requirements  data  base 
development  in  the  Appendix  E  example  consists  of  the  formal  description 
of  system  information  (BLOCK  10)  and  control  flows  (BLOCK  9).  This  stage 
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The  concept  of  secondary  references  and  other  concepts  presented  in 
the  Appendix  E  example  are  a  combination  of  current  and  proposed 
CADSAT  capabilities  resulting  from  this  study. 


of  the  requi reinents  data  base  development  is  normally  performed  after  stage 
one  is  complete  for  the  whole  system.  It  has  been  found  easier  to  perfonn 
the  stage  two  analysis  after  the  functional  and  constraint  requirements 
have  been  tentatively  identified  and  source  references  associated  with  the 
requirements.  Stage  two  activities  consist  of  the  identification  of  system 
external  inputs  and  outputs,  the  definition  of  information  flow  and  control 
flow. 


4. 3. 3. 2.1  Identification  of  System  External  Inputs  and  Outputs  (BLOCK  7) 
Much  of  the  I/O  that  is  to  be  manipulated  by  the  system  can  be  identified 
by  examining  the  information  which  is  input  to  and  output  from  the  system. 
Input  and  output  messages,  operator  inputs,  and  displays  should  be  examined 
to  identify  the  I/O  handled  by  the  system.  Other  system  I/O  which  is  known 
to  the  analyst  from  the  stage  one  analysis  should  be  formally  identified 
and  entered  into  the  requirements  data  base  at  this  time.  Each  input  and 
output  is  given  a  short  descriptive  name.  For  communicability,  the  names 
should  closely  resemble  those  used  in  the  source  documentation.  Not  all 
system  I/O  will  be  recognized  at  this  point.  Additional  I/O  will  be 
included  at  a  later  stage  in  the  analysis. 

A  structure  is  provided  for  the  I/O  (BLOCK  8).  There  are  two  types  of  I/O 
structures:  physical  and  logical.  An  example  of  a  physical  data  structure 
is  a  message.  A  message  is  a  collection  of  I/O  which  has  a  definite 
physically  recognizable  structure.  In  the  example  (Appendix  E),  physical 
collections  of  information  are  called  "entities".  A  logical  I/O  structure 
is  simply  a  convenient  collection  of  information.  For  example,  one  might 
wish  to  collect  all  kinds  of  weather  information  under  the  heading  weather 
data.  The  various  kinds  of  weather  information  need  not  have  any  physical 
relationship.  In  the  example  (Appendix  E)  organizational  collections  of 
I/O  are  called  "sets". 

4. 3. 3. 2. 2  Definition  of  Information  Flow  (BLOCK  10)  -  The  system  engineer 
considers  each  function  to  define  the  inputs  received  or  used,  and  the 
outputs  derived  by  that  function.  To  aid  this  process  the  engineer  employs 


the  I/O  hierarchies  generated  (BLOCK  8)  and  the  functional  hierarchy 
(BLOCK  4)  constructed  during  the  first  stage  of  the  requirements  data  base 
development  as  previously  described.  Since  the  I/O  identification  is 
probably  not  complete,  some  new  I/O  may  be  identified  during  information 
flow  analysis.  If  the  I/O  used  and  derived  by  the  function  is  not  clearly 
described  in  the  source  documentation,  then  the  requirement  is  not 
completely  defined. 

4. 3. 3. 2. 3  Definition  of  Control  Flow  (BLOCK  9)  -  The  control  flow  shows 
the  sequence  of  system  processing.  This  sequence  is  specified  in  two  ways. 
A  "conditional  trigger"  is  used  to  indicate  a  function  that  sometimes 
follows.  The  "trigger"  specifies  processing  that  necessarily  follows.  If 
the  control  flows  cannot  be  defined  from  available  source  documentation, 
then  the  requirements  are  not  properly  defined. 

The  definition  of  control  flows  may  be  facilitated  by  making  use  of  the 
"utilizes"  relationship.  A  primary  function  is  said  to  "utilize"  a 
secondary  function  when  the  secondary  function  supplies  a  result  which  is 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  primary  function.  The  "utilizes" 
relations, lip  is  employed  to  simplify  the  illustration  of  control  flows  when 
the  sanit’  function  is  required  many  times  under  different  circumstances. 

4.4  Implementation  Approach 

4.4.1  Overview 

The  requirements  engineering  procedures  for  defining  and  analyzing  system 
requirements  in  the  early  phases  of  the  Air  Force  system  acquisition  life 
cycle  are  presented  in  a  separate  volume  of  this  report  (Volume  III).  This 
separate  presentation  was  selected  to  provide  a  complete  and  concise 
document  which  is  more  readily  usable  for  requirements  engineering  purposes 
by  Air  Force  program  offices  and  for  potential  contracting  purposes.  The 
implementation  of  the  Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook  must  address 
certain  issues,  practices,  and  policies  within  the  Air  Force  systems 

acquisition  life  cycle. 
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As  discussed  previously  (Section  3),  the  procedural  requirements  of  AFSCM 
376-5  have  not  been  translated  into  current  Air  Force  regulations, 
standards,  or  specifications.  There  have  been  varying  approaches  to 
requirements  engineering  within  Air  Force  program  offices  and  contractor 
engineering  organizations.  This  shift  toward  a  more  laissez-faire  systems 
engineering  concept  has  left  the  Air  Force  program  offices  with  only  a 
minimum  understanding  of  what  to  expect,  since  there  is  essentially  no 
basis  for  evaluation.  New  engineers  entering  the  program  office  without 
formal  guidance  or  experience  cannot  effectively  evaluate  contractors' 
proposed  system  engineering  plans,  including  proposed  requirements 
engineering  activities.  Program  office  engineers  generally  do  not  have  the 
experience  and  training  to  do  the  necessary  requirements  engineering 
activities  described  in  the  guidebook  which  the  Air  Force  must  perform  in 
preparation  of  system/segment  specifications  (Type  A)  before  a  request  for 
proposal  (RFP)  is  released. 

Air  Force  program  offices  have  increased  their  use  of  external  systems 
engineering  support  contractors  (government  and  private)  to  produce  the 
engineering  products  and  to  support  the  acquisition  process.  The  external 
support  engineers  are  also  generally  without  procedural  guidance  for 
the  definition  and  analysis  of  system  requirements.  Many  corporations 
supporting  the  system  engineering  activities  of  Air  Force  program  offices 
have  years  of  experience  in  systems  engineering  activities  of  Air  Force 
program  offices  and  are  able  to  translate  many  of  the  principles  and 
practices  of  guidance  like  the  AFSCM  375  series  into  present  regulations, 
standards,  and  specification  applications.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
the  program  offices  rely  upon  their  support.  However,  the  new  Air  Force 
program  office  engineers  are  without  the  experience  or  guidance  for 
accomplishing  requirements  engineering,  or  for  managing  and  monitoring  the 
progress  of  systems  engineering  support  staffs  or  the  requirements 
engineering  efforts  of  development  contractors. 

Review  of  specifications  being  prepared  by  program  offices,  systems 
engineering  support  contractors,  and  development  contractors  clearly 
demonstrates  the  varying  quality  of  specifications  being  written.  Current 
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guidelines,  specifically  MIL-STD-490,  MIL-STD-483  (USAF),  MIL-STD-499A 
(USAF),  and  AFR  800-3,  are  inadequate  and  unsuitable  for  the  requirements 
engineering  which  is  described  in  the  Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook 
and  which  is  necessary  for  the  complexities  of  the  systems  being  acquired. 
The  retreat  from  the  more  regulated  aspects  of  the  AFSCM  375  series  has 
been  too  extreme.  The  Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook  provides  a 
framework  in  which  Air  Force  program  offices,  supporting  systems 
engineering  contractors,  and  development  contractors  can  understand  the 
tasks  and  issues  of  requirements  engineering  in  the  Air  Force  acquisition 
life  cycle.  The  guidelines  and  standards  isolate  the  tasks  and  issues  of 
defining  system  requirements  within  the  context  of  the  present  Air  Force 
systems  acquisition  environment.  This  approach  provides  the  missing 
procedural  guidance  which  is  necessary  in  understanding  the  definition  and 
analysis  of  requirements  for  Air  Force  systems.  The  guidebook  is  oriented 
toward  filling  the  need  for  definitive  guidance  while  providing  flexibility 
in  the  approach  which  each  application  of  the  guidelines  and  standards  will 
necessitate. 

The  definition  and  analysis  of  system  requirements  is  usually  accomplished 
in  the  early  phase  of  the  system  acquisition  life  cycle  (Conceptual  Phase) 
by  Air  Force  program  offices  and  in  a  subsequent  phase  (Validation  Phase) 
under  contract  to  development  contractor(s).  The  Requirements  Engineering 
Guidebook  can  be  used  by  Air  Force  program  offices  to  define  and  analyze 
the  requirements  of  a  system  leading  to  the  preparation  of  Type  A  system/ 
segment  specifications  and  subsequently  by  contractors  in  preparing  Type 
85  computer  program  configuration  item  specifications.  Therefore,  the 
implementation  of  the  guidelines  and  standards  must  address  the  guidebook's 
use  by  Air  Force  program  offices  as  well  as  how  to  encourage  the 
guidebook's  use  by  system  development  contractors. 

4.4.2  Visibility  Factors 

The  application  of  the  Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook  would  require 
significant  work  and  documentation  by  Air  Force  program  office  engineers. 
The  present  lack  of  direction  provides  little  visibility  into  the 
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rei^uireiitents  enyineeriruj  jclivities  of  Air  Force  proyram  office  enyineeriny 
staffs  or  their  support  enyineers.  The  principle  proyram  office  yoal  is 
typically  to  produce  a  draft  system/seyment  specification  which  satisfies 
proyram  office  schedule  and  milestone  objectives.  Program  office  system 
acguisitvon  life  cycle  schedules  are  well  recognized  as  a  principle 
contributor  to  certain  problems  during  the  system  acquisition.  More  often 
than  not  the  schedule  is  determined  or  required  by  external  issues  such  as 
obligating  funds  rather  than  derived  from  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the 
actual  time  necessary  for  good  systems  engineering  and  development. 

The  Requirements  Lnginecring  Guidebook  defines  the  procedures  leading 
to  specification  preparation  and  identifies  inteniiediate  products  such 
as  functional  and  infonnation  hierarchies,  and  information  and  control 
flows.  Following  the  procedures  in  the  guidebook  would  necessitate  a 
significant  amount  of  work  on  the  part  of  Air  Force  proyram  office  and 
supporting  engineers.  It  should  be  expected  that  this  visibility  into  the 
daily  accomplishments  of  the  engineers  will  be  resisted  by  those  more 
comfortable  with  the  anonymity  which  the  current  practices  allow.  It  is 
seldom  possible  to  distinguish  any  individual's  contribution  to  the  end 
product.  The  ability  to  trace  the  requirements  to  their  sources  (source 
documents)  or  to  understand  the  thought  processes  and  decisions  surrounding 
the  determination  and  documentation  of  the  requirements  is  practically 
impossible  at  the  present  time.  The  current  specification  preparation 
process  is  generally  an  iterative  drafting-review-redrafting  process  which 
takes  place  over  many  months.  The  resources  (time  and  personnel)  consumed 
in  the  process  are  enormous  and  wasteful.  The  medium  (specification 
drafts)  is  an  improper  vehicle  for  interfacing  the  ideas,  concerns,  and 
requirements  of  a  system.  Much  of  the  staffs'  attentiofi  is  focused  upon 
tie  textual  descriptions  and  semantics  at  the  expense  of  defining  and 
analyzing  the  requirements  of  the  system.  The  requirements  are  tangled  in 
text  and  lost  within  paragraphs  as  well  as  spread  throughout  the  contents 
of  the  specification  document.  Discrete  and  well  organized  requirements 
are  not  apparent  and  are  seldom  easy  to  identify  in  the  resulting 
specification  documents.  The  Requirements  Lnginecring  Guidebook,  like  the 
concept  of  AFSCM  37b-b,  places  the  emphasis  on  engineering  tasks  preceding 
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the  preparation  of  specifications.  The  various  fv'nns  of  inteniiediato 
documentation  required  are  more  suilahle  to  the  needs  of  identifying, 
recording,  and  coiiwiuni eating  the  requirements  as  they  evolve. 

Although  the  guidebook  is  suited  for  requirements  engineering,  it  provides, 
as  discussed  previously,  an  uncomfortable  degree  of  visibility  into  the 
engineering  progress  and  products  leading  up  to  the  preparation  of 
specification  documents.  Resistance  to  the  guidebook  should  be  expected. 
Similar  resistance  was  experienced  with  the  AFSCM  375  series.  The 
intermediate  documentation  requirements  of  AFSCM  375-5  were  manually 
produced  and  maintained.  It  is  understandable  that  the  burden  of  the 
documentation  requirements  (intermediate  documentation  such  as  functional 
flow  block  diagrams,  requirements  allocation  sheets,  etc.)  was  realistic, 
but,  it  is  also  understandable  that  the  visibility  which  AFSCM  375-5 
provided  was  even  more  discomforting.  Implementation  of  the  guidebook 
must,  on  the  one  hand,  recognize  that  inteniiediate  documentation  provides 
the  necessary  visibility  leading  to  the  preparation  of  good  system 
requirements  documents  (Type  A  and  135  specifications)  while  also 
recognizing  that  automated  assistance  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  burden  in 
production  and  maintenance  of  required  intermediate  and  final  system 
documentation, 

4.4.3  Training  Factors 

The  introduction  of  the  guidebook  in  the  Air  Force  program  office 
environment  for  use  in  preparing  or  managing  the  preparation  of  Type  A 
specifications  will  require  training  in  order  to  bo  successful.  Although 
a  requirement  to  apply  the  guidebook  could  be  directed  towards  program 
offices,  the  lack  of  training  coupled  with  a  certain  resistance  factor 
could  result  in  the  guidebook  being  satisfied  only  minimally,  thereby, 
lessening  the  benefits  which  the  guidebook  can  provide.  Real 
implementation  of  the  guidebook  in  the  program  office  will  be  successful 
when  the  engineering  staff  is  convinced  that  the  application  of  the 
guidebook  provides  a  vehicle  for  quality  requirements  definition  and 
analysis  which  is  lacking  in  the  present  draf t i ng- rev i ew- redraft i ng 


specification  practices.  If  the  engineering  staff  is  not  convinced  that 
the  Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook  provides  effective  guidance  for 
performing  requirements  engineering  tasks,  then  a  passive  attitude  will 
develop.  The  training  must  encourage  a  positive  attitude  and  assist 
engineers  in  performing  their  work.  This  encouragement  must,  as  previously 
mentioned,  be  coupled  with  certain  automated  techniques  which  will 
facilitate  the  development  and  maintenance  of  the  necessary  requirements 
definitions  and  the  production  of  the  necessary  intermediate  and  final 
documentation.  As  a  result,  the  analyst  will  be  freed  to  do  those  tasks 
which  cannot  be  performed  by  applying  the  guidebook  or  automated 
assistance. 

Training  should  be  available  ‘from  the  staff  level  within  the  various 
product  divisions  of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command  (AFSC).  Directives  to 
establish  and  maintain  requirements  engineering  training  should  originate 
within  the  appropriate  AFSC  levels.  Training  should  be  available  through 
the  Air  Training  Command  and  other  Air  Force  institutions  specifical’ 
oriented  to  systems  acquisition  training.  Where  training  is  required  from 
private  sources,  the  staff  elements  should  arrange  for  specific  training 
sessions,  workshops,  and  seminars.  Program  office  personnel  should  be  able 
to  receive  requirements  engineering  training  through  course  work  at  remote 
training  institutions  as  well  as  through  special  courses,  workshops,  and 
seminars  provided  at  each  product  division.  The  coordination  of  the 
training  should  be  a  responsibility  of  product  division  staff  elements  and 
oriented  to  the  types  of  acquisition  problems  at  each  product  division. 
Staff  element  control  provides  a  means  for  the  continual  assessment  of 
training  needs  and  monitoring  the  success  of  the  application  of  the 
guidebook. 

Product  division  staff  elements  would  also  be  concerned  with  the 
application  and  maintenance  of  automated  assistance  to  support  the 
application  of  the  guidebook.  The  implementation  of  the  guidelines  and 
standards  and  the  necessary  training  would  require  changes  in  present 
practices  and  responsibilities  currently  performed  by  staff  elements. 
Current  staff  elements  are  primarily  staffed  to  review  the  products  of  the 
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program  office.  The  coordination  and  establishment  of  training  and  other 
support  to  the  application  of  the  guidebook  would  require  that  staff 
elements  take  a  more  direct  role  in  program  office  requirements  engineering 
activities.  This  more  active  role  would  be  necessary  to  establish  the 
guidebook  and  its  initial  applications  in  the  program  office  environment. 
In  addition  the  involvement  of  staff  elements  would  provide  the  necessary 
feedbacks  to  maintain  the  guidebook,  update  training  programs,  and  improve 
the  capabilities  of  automated  assistance. 

4.4.4  Regulations,  Standards,  Specification  Impacts 

The  application  of  the  guidebook  will  require  changes  in  current 
regulations,  standards,  and  specifications.  However,  these  changes  are 
considered  minor.  They  are  essentially  refinements  and  clarifications. 
The  concept  of  specification  development  (Type  A,  Type  B,  etc.)  is  a  well 
established  procedure  for  successive  refinement  of  "needs"  which  leads  to  a 
"design  to"  concept  and  ultimately  to  the  realities  of  an  "as  built" 
product.  The  Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook  is  supportive  of  this 
system  acquisition  concept.  During  this  study  there  were  no  reasons 
identified  to  alter  this  basic  iterative  concept.  The  literature  search 
provided  no  other  concepts  which  dispute  the  phased  approach  which  has 
evolved  over  the  past  decades  in  military  systems  development.  The 
literature  search  along  with  the  development  of  the  guidebook  tasks  did 
clearly  point  out  that  the  present  contents  of  the  MIL-STD-490  and 
MIL-STD-483  (USAF)  for  specification  practices  are  essentially  adequate 
forms  of  system  engineering  documentation.  However,  the  required  formats 
for  specification  preparation  within  these  current  standards  could  be 
improved,  especially  with  consideration  to  automated  documentation  and 
specification  generation  from  computer  maintained  requirements  data  bases. 
Until  such  changes  are  actually  made  in  these  two  military  standards,  the 
present  format  requirements  can  be  utilized  as  described  in  the 
Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook  (Volume  III,  paragraph  4.13,  Prepare 
Specification  Documentation).  In  order  to  require  the  guidebook  to  be 
applied  in  program  office  Type  A  specification  preparation,  some  form  of 
directive  would  be  required,  either  from  the  product  division  level  through 


command  or  staff  elements  or  from  higher  levels  within  AFSC.  Another 
possibility  is  for  the  Program  Management  Directive  to  specify  that 
requirements  engineering  be  accomplished  in  accordance  with  the 
Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook  prior  to  the  RFP  being  issued.  The 
program  office  would  then  plan  for  the  resources  required  and  provide  the 
time  in  their  schedules  to  perform  requirements  engineering.  The  planning 
results  would  then  be  incorporated  into  the  Program  Management  Plan  (PMP). 
This  directed  approach  should  not  be  taken  unless  the  staff  elements  and 
training  and  support  capabilities  are  available.  The  significant  advantage 
of  directing  the  application  of  the  guidebook  is  that  the  program  office 
would  have  to  plan  and  schedule  for  requirements  engineering.  The  program 
office  would  be  following  consistent  guidance  which  provides  visibility 
into  the  activities  of  the  engineering  staffs,  intermediate  documentation, 
and  a  vehicle  for  defining  and  analyzing  the  requirements  prior  to  the 
preparation  of  the  actual  specifications  released  with  the  RFP. 

Various  Air  Force  quality  assurance  requirements  and  guidelines,  such  as 
AFR  74-1  and  product  division  guidelines  (e.g.,  ESD  74-1),  would  also 
require  changes.  Currently  quality  assurance  is  a  passive  activity  with 
respect  to  the  specification  preparation  within  ESD.  The  current  tasking 
(ESDM  74-1,  Task  5,  Specification  Review)  is  concerned  with  reviewing  the 
specification  as  an  end  product  in  the  requirements  engineering  process. 
The  Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook  provides  a  greater  degree  of 
visibility  into  the  evolution  of  system  requirements.  The  intermediate 
documentation  requirements  would  provide  quality  assurance  personnel  with 
the  ability  to  evaluate  the  progress  of  systems  requirements  definition  and 
analysis  and  to  ensure  that  the  requirements  are  clearly  stated,  and 
unambiguous.  Although  the  role  of  quality  assurance  personnel  is  not  to 
question  the  technical  merits  of  engineering  requirements,  the  quality 
assurance  staff  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  the  specification 
satisfies  certain  quality  requirements.  ESDM  74-1,  Task  5  should  be 
modified  to  incorporate  quality  assurance  review  of  the  program  office 
engineering  activities  while  applying  the  Requirements  Engineering 
Guidebook  to  ensure  that  the  guidelines  and  standards  are  being  applied 
properly  and  the  intermediate  products  satisfy  quality  assurance 
objectives. 
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Changes  are  also  necessary  to  the  engineering  management  concepts  required 
in  MIL-STD-499A  (USAF)  and  AFR  800-3.  M1L-STD-499A  describes  the 
fundamental  concepts  and  criteria  against  which  contractors  can  propose 
their  individual  internal  procedures  as  a  means  of  satisfying  Air  Force 
engineering  requirements.  The  System  Engineering  Management  Plan  (SEMP) 
prepared  by  the  contractor  provides  a  means  for  the  contractor  to  satisfy 
MIL-STD-499A  while  taking  advantage  of  his  internal  procedures  in  support 
of  Air  Force  programs.  MIL-STD-499A  does  not  specifically  address 
requirements  engineering.  The  definition  of  requirements  engineering 
presented  in  this  study  should  be  incorporated  into  MIL-STD-499A.  Other 
changes  should  direct  the  contractor  to  address  requirements  engineering  in 
the  SEMP.  The  SEMP  data  item  description  (DID)  should  also  be  modified  to 
ensure  that  requirements  engineering  is  addressed  in  the  SEMP.  Until  these 
changes  are  made,  staff  elements  or  program  offices  should  modify  the  SEMP 
DID  through  back  up- sheets.  If  the  SEMP  is  evaluated  as  a  basis  of  contract 
award,  the  requirements  engineering  approach  will  become  a  more  significant 
activity  in  the  contractors  engineering  practices. 

Finally,  the  system  program  office  acquisition  management  guidance  (AFR 
800-3,  Engineering  for  Defense  Systems)  should  be  modified  in  conjunction 
with  MIL-STD-499A.  Again  the  definition  of  requirements  engineering  should 
be  incorporated  into  AFR  800-3.  Specific  direction  for  the  program  office 
to  perform  requirements  engineering  should  also  be  included  as  a  separate 
acquisition  management  task.  This  specific  direction  would  be  the  basis 
upon  which  the  PMD  directive  for  requirements  engineering  could  proceed. 

4.4.5  Evolutionary  Approach 

Success  with  the  application  of  the  Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook  may 
lead  to  further  refinements  and  eventually  to  an  Air  Force  military 
standard.  This  should  come  about  in  an  evolutionary  manner  to  allow  time 
for  the  application  of  the  concepts  of  the  guidebook  within  various  pro¬ 
duct  divisions.  As  lessons  are  learned,  the  guidebook  should  be  modified 
to  ensure  that  the  practices  are  current  with  the  system  acquisition  needs 
and  objectives  as  well  as  responsive  to  other  issues.  The  recommended 


approach  to  the  application  of  the  Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook  is  to 
provide  the  guidelines  and  standards  as  an  example  of  a  desired  approach 
for  requirements  engineering  and  encourage  its  use.  The  guidebook  could  be 
provided  to  potential  contractors  for  their  consideration  in  preparation  of 
SEMPs  either  informally  or  formally  (as  in  the  case  of  modifying  the  SEMP 
DID). 

Potential  contractors  could  use  the  Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook 
in  proposal  preparation  if  the  SEMP  were  a  requirement  for  evaluation 
during  source  selection.  This  approach  is  not  unlike  the  method  taken  with 
the  structured  programming  series  (RADC-TR-74-300)  application  as  it  was 
initially  applied  in  ESD  requests  for  proposals.  The  contractor  proposed 
Computer  Program  Development  Plans  (CPDPs),  which  are  similar  in  intent  to 
the  SEMP  but  address  software  development  issues,  were  influenced  by  the 
RADC-TR-74-300  series,  because  the  series  was  either  referred  to  directly 
in  the  RFP  or  included  or  referenced  in  the  notes  section  of  the  system 
specifications.  Eventually  the  need  for  guidance  which  tailored  the 
RADC-TR-74-300  series  more  directly  to  the  needs  of  Air  Force  contracting 
became  a  necessity.  As  a  result,  the  RADC  Computer  Software  Development 
Specification  (CP0787796100D)  and  other  software  development  standards  for 
modern  programming  practices  in  Air  Force  acquisitions  are  evolving.  A 
similar  evolutionary  approach  is  recommended  for  the  Requirements 
Engineering  Guidebook. 

4.5  Automated  Tool  Design  Approaches 

4.5.1  Introduction 

This  subsection  describes  the  current  capabilities  of  an  existing  Air  Force 
requirements  engineering  tool,  CADSAT.  The  list  of  automated  requirements 
engineering  tool  capabilities  (Appendix  D)  has  been  reduced  to  a  table 
format  (Table  2).  Each  tool  capability  has  been  evaluated  against  the 
basic  CADSAT  (BC)  capabilities  as  well  as  the  Logicon-Extended  CADSAT  (EC) 
capabilities.  The  requirements  engineering  tool  list  has  been  developed  in 
relation  to  the  requirements  engineering  activity  description  in  the 


TABLE  2  Automated  Tool  Design  Approaches 


The  following  pages  provide  an  evaluation  of  CADSAT  against  the  recommended 
Automated  Requirements  Engineering  Tool  Capabilities  resulting  from  this 
study.  This  table  consists  of  two  primary  columns:  CADSAT  Evaluation 
Ratings  and  Automated  Requirements  Engineeringj  Tool  Capabilities.  The 
CADSAT  Evaluation  Ratings  column  is  further  divided  into  two  subcolumns; 
one  for  the  University  of  Michigan  CADSAT  (Basic  CADSAT  -BC)  and  the  other 
column  for  the  Logicon-Extended  CADSAT  (EC).  Within  each  BC  and  EC  column, 
there  are  four  possible  evaluation  ratings  as  denoted  at  the  top  of  each 
column;  1,  2,  3,  4.  The  meaning  for  each  subcolumn  is  as  follows: 

t  Column  1:  If  column  1  contains  a  BC  and/or  EC  notation,  the 
tool  capability  at  the  right  is  a  current  BC  and/or  EC  feature. 

•  Column  2:  This  column  contains  an  effectiveness  evaluation  as 
denoted  by  the  legend  notation  contained  herein.  These 
evaluations  indicate  the  effectiveness  of  the  column  1  tool 
(i.e.  BC  or  EC)  relative  to  the  Automated  Requirements 
Engineering  Tool  Capabilities  column  at  the  right. 

blank  -  adequate 

VL  -  very  low  effectiveness 

LE  -  low  effectiveness 

ME  -  medium  effectiveness 

HE  -  high  effectiveness 

•  Column  3:  This  denotes  that  the  current  tool  (BC  or  EC)  would 
have  to  be  modified  or  new  capabilities  added  to  the  current 
tool  features  to  achieve  the  desired  Requirements  Engineering 
Tool  Capability  described  at  the  right.  The  notations  are: 

AD  -  addition  to  present  capabilities 
MD  -  modification  to  present  capabilities 

•  Column  4:  This  column  provides  a  rough  estimate  of  the  cost 
magnitude  associated  with  the  recommended  addition  or 
modification  for  the  current  tool  (BC  or  EC).  The  notations 
are: 

L$  -  low  costs 

M$  -  medium  costs 

H$  -  high  costs 

?$  -  varying  costs 
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TABLE  2  Automated  Tool  Design  Approaches  (cont'd) 


CADSAT 

Evaluation  Ratings 

1  2  3  4  1  2  3  4 

Automated  Requirements  Engineering  Tool  Capabilities 
(see  Appendix  D) 

1. 

LANGUAGE 

BC 

MD 

?$ 

EC 

1.1 

Objects  (50  character  names) 

BC 

EC 

1.1.1 

Functional  Requirements  (functions) 

BC  LE 

MD 

?$ 

EC 

1.1.2 

Constraint  Requirements 

BC 

EC 

1. 1.2.1 

Performance 

BC 

EC 

1.1. 2. 2 

Physical 

BC 

EC 

1.1. 2.3 

Operability 

BC 

EC 

1.1. 2.4 

Design 

BC 

EC 

1. 1.2.5 

Test  (see  1.1.7) 

BC 

EC 

1.1.3 

Sources 

BC  LE 

MD 

?$ 

EC 

1.1.4 

Unique  Identifiers  (see  also  2.11) 

BC 

EC 

1.1.5 

Tracekeys 

BC 

EC 

1.1.6 

System  I/O 

BC 

EC 

1. 1.6.1 

Physical  structure 

BC 

EC 

1. 1.6.2 

Logical  structure 

BC 

EC 

1.1.7 

Test  Points 

BC 

EC 

1.2 

Relationships 

BC 

EC 

1.2.1 

Hierarchical  Relation  of  Functions 

BC 

EC 

1.2.2 

Association:  Constraints  to  Functions 

BC 

EC 

1.2.3 

Related-Requirement  Relationship 

BC 

EC 

1.2.4 

Association:  Sources  to  Requirements  ! 

BC 

EC 

1.2. 4.1 

Primary  Sources  j 

BC 

EC 

1.2. 4.2 

Secondary  Sources  | 

BC 

EC 

1.2.5 

Association:  Tracekeys  to  Requirements  | 

BC 

EC 

1.2.6 

Information-flow  Relationships:  ! 

BC 

EC 

1.2. 6.1 

"Uses/used  by" 

BC 

EC 

1.2.6. 2 

"Derives/Derived  by" 

BC 

EC 

1.2. 6. 3 

"Updates/Updated  by" 

r 


TABLE  2  Automated  Tool  Design  Approaches  (cont'd) 


CADSAT 

Evaluation  Ratings 

1  2  3  4  1  2  3  4 

■ 

Automated  Requirements  Engineering  Tool  Capabilities 
(see  Appendix  D) 

BC 

EC 

1.2. 6. 4 

"Provides/provided  by" 

BC 

EC 

1.2.6. 5 

"Receives/received  by" 

BC 

EC 

1.2.7 

Control-Flow  Relationships: 

BC 

EC 

1.2. 7.1 

"Triggers/triggered  by" 

BC  LE 

MD 

?$ 

EC 

1.2. 7. 2 

"Conditional  trigger/conditional 

triggered  by 

BC 

EC 

1.2. 7. 3 

"Utilizes/utilized  by" 

BC 

EC 

1.2.8 

Hierarchical  Relation  of  System  I/O 

BC 

EC 

1.3 

Requirements  Text 

BC 

EC 

2. 

ANALYZER  (to  be  used  interactively) 

BC 

EC 

2.1 

Change  Data  Base  Reports 

BC 

EC 

2.1.1 

Input  Report  (update/no  updated) 

BC 

EC 

2. 1.1.1 

Check  syntax  of  Requirements  Definition 

BC 

EC 

2. 1.1.2 

List  Requirements  Definition  Errors 

BC 

EC 

2. 1.1. 3 

Requirements  Definition  input  check  option 

BC 

EC 

2.1.2 

Delete  Objects  or  Relationships  Report 

BC 

EC 

2. 1.2.1 

Check  legality  of  deletion 

BC 

EC 

2. 1.2. 2 

Record  deletions  and  errors 

BC  LE 

EC  HE 

2.1.3 

Rename  Objects  Report 

BC  LE 

EC 

2. 1.3.1 

Check  legality  of  rename 

BC  LE 

EC 

2. 1.3. 2 

Record  renames  and  errors 

BC  LE 

EC 

2.1.4 

Change  Object  Type  Report 

BC  LE 

EC 

2. 1.4.1 

Check  legality  of  change  type 

BC  LE 

EC 

2. 1.4.2 

Record  change  types  and  errors 

BC 

EC 

2.2 

Object  Information  Report 

EC 

2.3 

Source  Document  Summary  Report 

TABLE  2  Automated  Tool  Design  Approaches  (cont'd) 


CADSAT 

Evaluation  Ratings 

1  2  3  4  1  2  3  4 

Automated  Requirements  Engineering  Tool  Capabilities 
(see  Appendix  D) 

BC  LE 

EC  HE 

2.4  Functional  Hierarchical  Structure  Report 

BC  LE 

EC  HE 

2.4.1  Functional  Hierarchical  Structure 

2.4.2  Information  available  at  Analyst  Option: 

BC  LE 

EC  HE 

2.4.2. 1  Sources  (primary  and  secondary) 

BC  LE 

EC  HE 

2. 4. 2. 2  Associated  constraints 

BC  LE 

EC  HE 

2.4. 2. 3  I/O  and  relationships:  use/derive/update 

BC  LE 

EC  HE 

2.4. 2. 4  Functional  control  relationships: 

triggers/conditional  triggers/UTILIZES 

BC  LE 

EC  HE 

2. 4. 2. 5  Using  Activities  and  relationships: 

provides/receives 

BC  LE  MD  L$ 

EC 

2. 4. 2. 6  Requirements  Text 

BC  LE  MD  ?$ 

EC 

2.5  I/O  Hierarchical  Structure  Report 

BC  LE 

EC 

2.5.1  Beginning  with  a  superior  member 

BC  LE 

EC 

2.5.2  Beginning  with  a  selected  member 

BC  LE 

EC 

2.6  I/O-Function  Interaction  Report 

BC  LE  AD  L$ 

EC 

2.7  Information  Flow  Report 

BC  LE 

EC  ME  AD  M$ 

2.8  Control  Flow  Report 

2.9  Identify  Specified  Objects  Report 

BC  LE  MD  ?$ 

EC 

2.9.1  Identify  Functional  Requirements 

(functions) 

BC  LE  MD  ?$ 

EC 

2.9. 1.1  All  Functions 

BC  LE  MD  ?$ 

EC 

2. 9. 1.2  All  Functions  below  specified  function 

BC  LE  MD  ?$ 

EC 

2.9. 1.3  With/without  associated  constraints 

BC  LE  MD  ?$ 

EC 

2.9. 1.4  which  use/derive/update  selected  I/O 

BC  LE  MD  ?$ 

EC 

2. 9. 1.5  Which  do  not  use/derive/update  selected  I/O 

BC  LE  MD  ?$ 

EC 

2. 9. 1.6  With  control-flow  relationships: 

triggers/conditional  triggers/UTILIZES 

BC  LE  MD  ?$ 

EC 

2.9. 1.7  Without  control-flow  relationships 

BC  LE  MD  ?$ 

EC 

2.9. 1.8  Functions  at  the  lowest  level  in 

hierarchy 

BC  LE  MD  ?$ 

EC 

2. 9. 1.9  (same  as  above)  below  selected  Function 
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BC  LE  MD  ?$  lEC 


2. 9. 1.9 


TABLE  2  Automated  Tool  Design  Approaches  (cont'd) 


CADSAT 

Evaluation  Ratings 

1  2  3  4  1  2  3  4 

BC  LE  MD  ?$ 

EC 

EC  LE  AD  L$ 

AD  L$ 

AD  L$ 

BC  LE 

EC 

BC  LE  MD  L$ 

EC 

BC  LE  MD  L$ 

EC 

BC  LE  MD  L$ 

EC 

BC  LE  MD  L$ 

EC 

BC  LE 

EC 

BC  VL 

EC 

BC  VL 

EC 

BC  VL 

EC 

BC 

EC 

BC  VL  AD  L$ 

EC 

BC  VL  AD  L$ 

EC 

BC  VL 

EC 

Automated  Requirements  Engineering  Tool  Capabilities! 
(see  Appendix  D) 


2.9.1.10 
2.9.2 

2.9.2. 1 

2. 9. 2. 2 

2. 9. 2. 3 

2.9.3 

2. 9. 3.1 

2.9. 3.2 

2. 9. 3. 3 

2. 9. 3. 4 

2.9.4 

2.9.4. 1 

2. 9. 4. 2 

2. 9. 4. 3 

2. 9. 4. 4 

2.9.5 

2.9. 5.1 

2. 9. 5. 2 

2.9.6 

2.10 
2.10.1 

2.10.2 


Functions  without  source  references 

Identify  Constraints 

All  constraint  requirements 

Constraints  without  associated  Functions 

(same  as  2. 9. 2.1)  of  a  selected  type 

Identify  System  I/O 

All  I/O  or  any  I/O  below  a  selected 
level 

I/O  neither  used/derived/nor  updated 

I/O  between  selected  levels  in  I/O 
structure 

I/O  used/derived/updated  by  selected 
functions 

Identify  Source  References 

All  source  references 

Without  associated  Functions  or 
Constraints 

With  a  specified  prefix 
With  a  specified  suffix 
Identify  Tracekeys 
All  tracekeys 

Without  associated  Functions  or 
Constraints 

Identify  Test  Points 

Find  Associated  Requirements  Report 

Requirements  which  use/derive/update 
I/O  relative  to  a  selected  I/O 

Functions  which  trigger/are  triggered 
by/UTILIZED  a  selected  Function 
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TABLE  2 


Automated  Tool  Design  Approaches  (cont'd) 


CADSAT 

Eval uation  Ratings 


Automated  Requirements  Engineering  Tool  Capabilities 
(see  Appendix  D) 


1  2  3  4  1  2  3  4 


2.10.3 

2.10.4 


BC  LE 


2.10.5 

2.10.6 


EC  LE  MD  M$ 
EC  ME  MD  M$ 
EC 
EC 


2.11 

2.12 

2.13 

2.13.1 


EC 


2.13.2 


EC 


2.13.3 


EC 


2.13.4 


BC  VL  AD  L$  EC 
BC  ME  EC  HE 


2.14 

2.15 


Requirements  related  by  Constraints  to  a 
Function 

Requirements  having  references  to  a 
selected  function 

Requirements  associated  by  Related- 
Requi rement 

Requirements  immediately  superior  in 
functional  hierarchy 

Unique  Requirement  Number  Derivation 

Requirement  Document  Reports 

Requirements  Traceability  Reports 

Trace  between  source  documents  and  a 
requirements  data  base 

Trace  between  one  requirements  data  base 
(unique  identifier/ requirements  ncie)  and 
another  requirements  data  base 
(unique  identifier/source  reference 

Trace  between  one  requirements  data  base 
(source  reference/associated  requirements 
name)  and  another  requirements  data 
base  (unique  identifier  /source 
reference) 

Requirements  (sorted  on  source  reference/ 
unique  identifier)  not  traced  to 
second  requirements  data  base 

Test  Reports 

Requirements  Data  Base  Status  Reports 


^.L 
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guidebook  (Volume  III).  The  list  represents  the  minimum  capabilities 
necessary  to  support  the  guidebook.  Basic  CADSAT  satisfies  most  of  the 
guidebook's  requirements  engineering  needs,  especially  the  language 
capabilities.  General  deficiencies  are  in  the  report  generation  area 
(Table  2,  2.0  Analyzer).  These  deficiencies  are  both  human  engineering  and 
system  engineering  problems. 

The  Logicon-Extended  CADSAT  was  developed  in  conjunction  with  the 
surveillance  system  requirements  engineering  activities.  Since  this  work 
concentrated  upon  early  requirements  engineering  (Type  A  and  Type  B5 
specifications),  the  enhancements  to  the  basic  CADSAT  satisfy  a  number  of 
essential  early  requirements  engineering  needs.  The  extensions  concentrate 
on  the  analyst's  needs  for  improved  report  generation.  Liberties  with  the 
language  were  taken;  the  language  features  were  employed  differently  in 
some  cases  than  originally  intended.  The  basic  and  the  extended  CADSAT 
satisfy  most  of  the  needs  of  the  capabilities  list  and  therefore  the 
guidebook.  One  approach  would  be  to  employ  the  basic  CADSAT  with  certain 
extended  CADSAT  features,  primarily  to  increase  ease  of  use  and  provide 
additional  reports.  The  second  approach  would  be  to  add  additional 
capabilities  (reports)  as  well  as  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  first 
approach.  These  improvements  would  build  upon  the  present  design  of  CADSAT 
including  the  Logicon  extensions.  Each  of  these  approaches  is  described  in 
the  following  paragraphs. 

4.5.2  Partially  Extended  CADSAT  Approach 

Table  2  is  a  condensed  list  of  the  automated  requirements  engineering  tool 
capabilities  discussed  in  4.2  and  Appendix  D.  Basic  CADSAT  (BC)  is 
essentially  equivalent  to  the  current  University  of  Michigan  User 
Requirements  Language/User  Requirements  Analyzer  (URL/URA),  Version  3.3. 
Extensions  to  the  basic  CADSAT  made  to  support  Logicon's  surveillance 
system  requirements  engineering  acti.'.ies  are  referred  to  as  the  Logicon 
Extended  CADSAT  (EC).  Table  2  notations  (BC  and  EC)  indicate  the  present 
CADSAT  capabilities  which  satisfy  the  automated  requirements  engineering 
tool  capabilities  list  (Appendix  D). 
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Four  essential  Extended  CADSAT  capabilities  are  considered  vital  for  any 
application  of  CADSAT  to  the  requirements  engineering  activities  described 
in  the  guidebook.  First,  the  Requireiients  Data  Base  Status  Reports  provide 
essential  technical  and  managaiient  visibility  into  the  development  of  the 
requirements  data  base.  Second,  the  Extended  CADSAT  structure  report 
(Functional  Hierarchical  Structure  Report,  Table  2,  2.4)  provides  the 
analyst  with  the  option  of  printing  out  portions  of  the  functional 
hierarchy.  The  basic  CADSAT  requires  the  entire  structure  to  be  printed. 
For  large  structures,  as  in  the  case  of  most  Air  Force  systens,  the  ability 
to  select  portions  of  the  hierarchy  is  necessary  to  conserve  resources 
(print  time,  etc.)  as  well  as  provide  the  analyst  with  only  the  information 
he  desires.  Third,  the  extended  CADSAT  provides  the  capability  to  globally 
rename  parts  of  the  names  of  an  object  (Table  2,  2.1.3).  For  example,  if 
there  were  numerous  object  names  beginning  with  "XXX-"  and  the  analyst 
wished  to  change  all  of  them  to  "IFF-"  the  extended  CADSAT  rename  provides 
this  capability.  This  is  extremely  useful  if  erroneous  requirements  have 
been  entered.  The  use  of  this  extension  greatly  reduces  the  time  necessary 
to  correct  the  error  and  the  problems  in  the  requirements  data  base  which 
are  incurred  from  entry  errors.  Finally,  the  extended  CADSAT  provides  the 
capability  to  trace  between  requirement  data  bases  (Table  2,  2.13).  This 
extended  feature  is  necessary  when  the  tool  is  employed  in  requirements 
traceability  between  successive  specification  documents  such  as 
MIL-STD-490/483  (USAF),  Type  A,  B  and  C  specifications.  With  these  four 
enhancements  to  CADSAT,  the  analyst  is  capable  of  performing  the 
requirements  engineering  activities  of  the  guidebook.  Other  refinements 
in  the  extended  CADSAT  facilitate  the  use  of  CADSAT  by  decreasing  the  time 
to  do  analysis  activities,  such  as  information  retrieval  and  report 
generation,  and  make  it  easier  for  the  novice  to  use  the  tool  more 
effectively.  Therefore,  the  extended  CADSAT  with  the  four  features 
described  above  satisfies  the  automated  requirements  tool  capabilities  list 
in  a  basic  sense.  However,  other  additions  and  modifications  are 
considered  essential  to  improve  the  human  engineering  and  system 
•ngineermg  concepts  of  the  basic  CADSAT  and  extensions  as  indicated  in 
'  I  r  . 
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4.5.3 


Additional  Extended  CADSAT  Approach 


The  following  paragraphs  describe  numerous  refinements,  modifications,  and 
additions  to  CADSAT  which  are  considered  essential  to  fully  complement  the 
Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook.  Each  of  these  extensions  is  explained 
in  reference  to  Table  2. 

CADSAT  limits  the  name  of  an  object  to  30  characters.  In  applying  the 
tool  to  the  surveillance  system,  the  need  for  additional  characters  was 
desired  in  many  instances.  A  50-character  length  naming  capability  (Table 
2,  1.1)  is  desirable.  The  magnitude  of  the  changes  would  primarily  affect 
the  existing  CADSAT  reports.  Current  CADSAT  report  formats  allow  a  maximum 
of  30  characters  in  the  output  field  for  the  object  name.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  use  of  variable  length  records  for  the  object  names  would  provide 
the  desired  50-character  name  maximum  while  the  average  length  name  in 
actual  use  would  fall  below  the  present  fixed  length  30-character  names. 

Constraint  requirements  (Table  2,  1 . 1 .2. -1 . 1.2.5)  can  be  handled  by  CADSAT 
by  using  the  present  MEMO,  EVENTS,  ATTRIBUTES,  and  HAPPENS  objects.  The 
MEMO  object  is  used  extensively  in  the  surveillance  systeii  application  for 
identifying  system  performance  constraints  (Table  2,  1.1. 2.1).  However, 
these  CADSAT  constraint  language  features  are  considered  to  be  awkward  and 
do  not  adequately  describe  the  various  characteristics  of  each  constraint 
requirement.  In  addition,  the  presentation  of  the  constraint  requirements 
in  various  reports  should  be  achieved  in  conjunction  with  enhancements  to 
the  language  feature. 

Unique  identifiers  are  currently  handled  by  the  basic  CADSAT  (Table  2, 
1.1.4)  and  are  enhanced  by  the  extended  CADSAT  (Table  2,  2.11).  Additional 
improvements  are  considered  necessary  primarily  in  allowing  some  optional 
capabilities  on  how  the  unique  identifiers  are  stored  and  related  to  the 
requirements  in  the  requirements  data  base.  Presently  these  identifiers 
are  only  auxiliary  numbers.  The  option  to  allow  the  analyst  to  permit  the 
identifier  to  be  related  to  specification  document  paragraph  numbering 
sequence  would  support  automated  requirements  document  generation  (Table  2, 
2.12). 
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CADSAT  provides  limited  capability  for  "conditional  triggers"  (Table  2, 
1.2. 7. 2  and  2.8).  The  CADSAT  language  feature,  CONDITION,  provides  the 
capability  to  describe  boolean  ANOs  and  ORs.  For  example,  "Condition, 
Ha rdwa re- f au 1 t  becomes  true,  triggers  ha rdwa re- d i agnos t i c s  and 
report-hardware-fault,  or  becomes  false,  triggers  function  B."  Changes 
should  be  accomplished  by  identifying  various  ways  the  language  features 
and  reports  could  be  improved.  Test  examples  should  be  worked  out  to 
identify  the  human  engineering  and  system  engineering  requirements  which 
satisfy  "conditional  trigger"  requirements. 

The  CADSAT  Contents  Report  (I/O  hierarchical  structure  report.  Table  2, 
2.5)  should  be  extended  to  allow  the  user  the  option  of  getting  a  report 
similar  to  the  Logicon-Extended  Structure  Report.  This  extension  should 
present  source  references  for  each  I/O  type,  and  statements  as  appropriate 
for  each  I/O  type,  such  as  derived  by,  updated  by,  etc.  These  enhancements 
would  consolidate  useful  infonnation  now  contained  in  separate  CADSAT 
reports.  For  example.  Contents  Report  plus  a  Fonnatted  Problem  Statement 
Report  on  a  designated  I/O  requirement  name  would  be  equal  to  the 
infonnation  which  could  be  presented  in  this  proposed  Extended  Contents 
Report.  The  combined  information,  like  the  Logicon-Extended  Structure 
Report,  would  be  more  useful  in  practice  than  the  current  numerous,  and 
less-informative  basic  CADSAT  reports. 

The  University  of  Michigan  PSL/PSA  extended  picture  report  (Version  3.3) 
provides  the  capability  to  present  infomation  flow  (Table  2,  2.7).  The 
extended  picture  report  format  is  considered  to  be  of  limited  use  both  for 
information  flow  and  control  flow  (Table  2,  2.7,  2.8).  Picture  reports  do 
not  provide  a  condensed  presentation  of  flows  since  numerous  picture 
reports  are  required.  Each  report  presents  limited  information.  A 
condensed  listing  showing  the  flow  and  associated  functions,  flow 
conditions,  source  references,  etc.  should  be  developed.  One  possibility 
is  an  indented  foniiat  similar  to  the  structure  reports.  Picture  reports 
are  more  useful  in  presenting  the  flows  to  the  novice  analyst  or  to  others 
where  the  need  exists  for  a  quick,  graphic  understanding  of  the  flow, 
especially  top  level  flows.  Condensed  listings  are  more  useful  to  the 
trained  analyst  and  provide  a  quick  reference  format. 
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The  CADSAT  analyzer  should  be  modified  to  aggregate  lower  level  I/O  and 
associate  the  aggregates  to  higher  level  functions.  The  present  analyzer 
cannot  do  this  and  therefore  generates  numerous  errors  when  attempting  to 
report  the  information  flow  at  higher  levels  in  the  I/O  hierarchy.  The 
higher  level  information  flows  are  necessary  when  the  analyst  desires  an 
overview  of  the  information  flow  in  a  particular  area  in  the  requirements 
data  base. 

Three  changes  should  be  made  in  the  CADSAT  control  flow  reports  (Table  2, 
2.8).  The  report  should  provide  the  capability  to  trace  the  control  flow 
forward  or  backward  by  a  specified  number  of  functions  from  a  given 
function.  Another  addition  would  be  to  have  CADSAT  control-flow  reports 
show  the  relationships  of  lower  level  functions  to  other  lower  level 
functions  when  presenting  control  flows  at  higher  levels  in  the  functional 
hierarchy.  This  is  similar  to  the  aggregation  deficiency  of  the 
information  flow  described  previously.  The  CADSAT  upper  level  control  flow 
report  (CADSAT  Process  Chain)  does  not  have  the  capability  to  elevate  lower 
level  functions  into  higher  level  flows  such  that  the  higher  level  flows 
are  meaningful.  The  third  addition  to  the  control  flow  is  the  capability 
of  the  analyzer  and  reports  to  handle  control  flow  loops. 

CADSAT  has  basic  query  capabilities  which  in  conjunction  with  report 
generation  capabilities  can  identify  specific  objects  in  the  requirements 
data  base  (Table  2,  2.9).  However,  the  query-report  process  is  not 
satisfactory  for  the  requirements  engineering  process  involving  large  data 
bases.  The  query-report  capabilities  should  be  improved  and  the  specific 
features  identified  in  Table  2  (2.9.1.1-2.9.1.10)  should  be  added  at  a 
mi nimum. 

CADSAT  reports  which  present  constraint  requirements  (Table  2,  2.9.2)  do 
not  presently  exist.  The  constraint  requirements  are  presently  integrated 
into  the  function  reports  such  as  the  functional  hierarchical  structure 
report.  All  constraints  can  be  identified  within  the  limited  CADSAT 
query-report  capabilities.  Minor  additions  to  CADSAT  could  be  performed  to 
provide  constraint  reports  to  a  limited  degree  without  significant  effort. 
More  extensive  constraint  reports  would  necessitate  additional  resources. 
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The  CADSAT  report  capabilities  for  identifying  source  references  (Table  2, 
2.9.4)  are  considered  adequate  for  the  basic  application  of  CADSAT.  The 
present  capabilities  do  not  permit  limited  printouts  for  selected  areas  in 
the  requirements  data  base.  No  reports  are  available  which  provide  the 
capabilities  identified  in  Table  2,  2.9.4. 1-2. 9. 4. 4.  The  latter  can  be 
derived  from  extensive  use  of  the  CADSAT  query-report  capabilities  and  the 
resulting  information  can  be  consolidated  manually.  Improvements  would 
increase  the  ease  of  use  when  dealing  with  source  documentation  and 
accomplishing  consistency  and  completeness  analysis.  The  identification  of 
tracekeys  (Table  2,  2.9.5)  is  also  considered  adequate,  but  could  be 
improved  in  the  same  ways  as  the  source  references  described  above. 
Improvements  to  each  of  these  would  facilitate  the  use  of  CADSAT  and 
provide  for  improved  efficiencies  in  the  requirements  engineering  process. 

Test  point  identification  is  a  capability  which  is  accomplished  by  the 
CADSAT  language  as  described  previously  (Table  2,  1.1. 2. 5,  and  1.1.7). 
CADSAT  reports  provide  a  very  limited  capability  to  present  this 
information  (Table  2,  2.9.6  and  2.14).  The  capability  is  limited  to 
query-reporting  and  manually  composing  the  results  for  a  specific  test 
report  purpose.  At  a  minimum,  test  points  should  be  associated  with 
information  and  control  flows.  Additional  reports  specifically  oriented 
toward  presenting  test  information  in  various  formats  for  analysts  and 
management  needs  should  be  defined  and  developed  to  satisfy  specific  test 
report  objectives. 

As  previously  mentioned  CADSAT  has  limited  query-report  capabilities. 
The  ability  to  readily  retrieve  information  to  identify  associated 
requirements  (Table  2,  2.10)  requires  significant  effort  on  the  analyst's 
part.  Extensions  to  CADSAT  in  the  query-report  area  should  provide  the 
capabilities  to  readily  retrieve  the  infonnation  identified  in  Table  2 
(2.10.1-2.10.6).  This  capability  is  essential  in  analyzing  impacts  during 
or  subsequent  to  the  requirements  data  base  development. 
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CADSAT  has  a  limited  capability  to  produce  requirements  specification 
docun«nts  (Table  2,  2.12).  Extended  CADSAT  has  improved  capabilities,  but 
none  of  the  extensions  provide  the  capability  to  automatically  generate 
specification  documents  directly  from  the  requirements  data  base  in 
accordance  with  specific  format  requirements  such  as  MIL-STO-490/483 
(USAF).  The  relationships  between  the  requirements  engineering 
intermediate  documentation  (structures,  flows,  etc.)  and  paragraphs  of 
MIL-STD-490/483  specification  documents  (Types  A  and  B5)  are  presented  in 
Volume  III.  Enhancements  to  CADSAT  to  automatically  achieve  the 
translation  of  a  target  systems  requirements  contained  in  a  requirements 
data  base  to  a  MIL-STD-490/483  format  are  considered  to  be  of  minimum 
technical  difficulty.  The  primary  effort  would  be  in  satisfying  many  small 
details  to  achieve  the  required  military  standard  formats.  A  moderate 
enhancement  with  the  essential  capabilities  to  generate  skeleton 
MIL-STD-490/483  specification  documents  directly  from  the  requirements  data 
base  could  be  achieved  in  a  matter  of  weeks.  Additional  full  capabilities 
would  involve  several  months  of  effort.  Future  enhancement  to  CADSAT  to 
generate  other  requirements  documents  which  satisfy  other  format 
requirements,  such  as  DoD  7935. 1-S  can  be  accomplished  based  upon  the 
design  concepts  of  CADSAT  extensions  to  satisfy  MIL-STD-490/483 
requirements. 


SECTION  5  RESULTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


5.1  Introduction 


This  section  presents  results  and  recommendations  concerning  the 
Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook,  the  role  of  automated  tools  in  support 
of  the  guidebook,  enhancements  to  CADSAT,  extended  applications  of  CADSAT 
and  the  use  of  the  requirements  data  base,  the  approach  to  the  application 
of  the  guidebook,  and  the  means  of  facilitating  the  application  of  the 
guidebook  and  automated  tools  within  various  acquisition  environments. 

5.2  Results 


5.2.1  The  Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook 

The  application  of  the  Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook  should  come  about 
in  an  evolutionary  manner  to  allow  time  for  the  application  of  the  concepts 
within  various  acquisition  environments.  As  lessons  are  learned,  the 
guidebook  should  be  modified  to  ensure  that  the  practices  are  current  with 
the  Air  Force  system  acquisition  needs  and  objectives.  The  guidebook 
should  become  the  basis  for  defining  automated  tool  capabilities.  The 
automated  tool  capabilities  list  and  subsequent  specifications,  such  as  DoD 
Standard  7935. 1-S  functional  description,  system  specification,  and  program 
specification,  should  also  be  the  baseline  for  the  functional  definition 
and  design  of  tools  including  the  upgraded  CADSAT.  This  method  of  baseline 
management  should  be  achieved  for  the  requirement  engineering  guidelines 
and  standards,  and  automated  tools  as  it  would  be  for  any  other  Air  Force 
system.  The  resulting  configuration  and  documentation  control  would  ensure 
that  a  system  like  CADSAT  can  be  operationally  deployed  in  the  various 
using  agencies  and  contractor  acquisition  environments. 

5.2.2  Requirements  Engineering  Tools 

The  emphasis  of  the  Requirements  Standards  Study  has  been  on  describing  the 
goal  of  requirements  engineering,  the  characteristics  of  quality 
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requirements,  and  the  principles  and  practices  of  requirements  engineering. 
Automated  assistance  (CADSAT)  has  been  presented  as  a  tool  for  defining  and 
analyzing  system  requirements.  Existing  automated  tools  lack  many  of  the 
fundamentals  of  requirements  engineering  from  an  Air  Force  systems 
engineering  viewpoint.  The  origins  of  these  tools  within  academic  and  R&D 
environments  and  the  lack  of  pragmatic  applications  to  complex  military 
systems  development  are  evident  in  the  performance  and  design  of  the 
initial  tools.  Logicon  CADSAT  extensions  have  resolved  many  of  the  needs 
for  an  early  requirements  engineering  tool  and  have  been  effective  in  Air 
Force  systems  acquisition  requirements  engineering  activities.  Additional 
needs  have  been  identified  during  this  study.  A  requirements  engineering 
tool  like  CADSAT  is  most  effective  in  the  early  acquisition  phases  of 
system  development  in  conjunction  with  the  guidelines  and  standards  for 
requirements  engineering  such  as  the  guidebook  developed  during  this 
study. 


5.2.3  Language  Proliferation 

The  current  trend  in  development  of  automated  tools  is  toward  more 
specialized  requirements  engineering  features  for  each  acquisition 
environment.  Many  user  desire  unique  language  features  and  report 
capabilities  which  reflect  the  actual  uniquenesses  of  his  acquisition 
environment.  This  trend  will  most  likely  continue  unless  a  policy  decision 
places  limits  on  the  proliferation  of  unique  tools.  One  conclusion  of  the 
RSS  is  that  the  proliferation  of  unique  tools  is  unnecessary.  The  approach 
that  should  be  taken  is  to  define  the  guidelines  and  standards  for 
requirements  engineering  throughout  the  Air  Force  (as  well  as  DoD).  Next 
the  automated  aids  such  as  those  described  in  this  study  can  be  implemented 
and  applied  in  response  to  the  guidebook.  Finally,  specific  requirements 
in  various  acquisition  environments  can  best  be  addressed  by  development  of 
specific  requirements  engineering  methodologies  on  the  application  of  the 
guidelines  and  standards  and  tool  to  a  specific  environment.  For  example, 
the  guidebook  requires  that  functions  be  described  and  organized  into  a 
hierarchical  structure.  A  requirements  engineering  tool  like  CADSAT 
provides  the  capability  to  define  the  functions  and  structure  the  functions 
hierarchically.  A  specific  methodology  for  an  electronic  system  acquisition 
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might  require  top-level  function  names  such  as  surveillance,  tracking 
identification,  interceptor  control,  and  communications.  A  methodology  for 
space  system  acquisition  environment  might  show  how  to  apply  the  tool  and 
define  system  functional  requirements  with  top-level  function  names  such  as 
flight  mission,  launch,  and  status  monitoring.  The  proliferation  of  the 
language  could  be  taken  to  the  extreme  with  language  objects  such  as 
trackers,  missiles,  sensors,  or  the  like. 

Therefore,  the  guidebook  and  automated  tool  can  serve  any  acquisition 
environment  and  the  application  of  the  guidebook  and  use  of  automated  tools 
is  best  addressed  through  specific  guidance  -  a  requirements  engineering 
methodology.  The  guidebook  and  list  of  requirements  engineering  tool 
capabilities,  such  as  those  described  in  this  study,  should  be  the  initial 
requirements  documents  for  an  automated  tool.  The  tool  is  the  response  to 
the  implementation  of  the  guidelines  and  standards.  The  methodology  is  the 
user's  guide  which  addresses  the  specific  application  of  the  guidebook  and 
tool  to  each  acquisition  environment. 

5.2.4  Language  Simplification 

The  CADSAT  language  features  generally  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook.  Many  of  the  present  language  objects 
can  be  eliminated,  consolidated  with  other  objects,  or  renamed.  For 
example,  the  PROCESS  should  be  renamed  FUNCTION.  The  number  of  objects  for 
identifying  system  I/O  (SETS,  ENTITIES,  INPUTS,  OUTPUTS,  GROUPS,  ELEMENTS) 
can  be  reduced  to  fewer  objects  such  as  SETS  (where  a  set  can  be  any 
grouping  of  other  I/O  objects),  INPUTS  and  OUTPUTS  (external  and  internal 
I/O)  and  ELEMENTS  (the  last  identifiable  I/O  component  in  the  hierarchy). 
The  INTERFACE  obj  .ct  is  merely  an  external  system  function  and  is  a 
confusing  object  name.  One  possibility  would  be  to  rename  INTERFACE  to 
something  more  representative  of  an  external  function.  These  example 
changes  are  intended  to  give  only  an  idea  of  the  possible  simplification  of 
the  CADSAT  language  which  would  conform  to  the  Requirements  Engineering 
Guidebook.  The  actual  concepts  and  design  should  be  described  in  a 
specification  for  a  revised  CADSAT  language  such  as  the  Functional 
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Description  (FD)  and  subsequently  the  system  specification  (SS)  of  the  DoD 
Standard  7935. 1-S  [16].  This  streamlining  of  the  language  would  provide 
clarity  in  understanding  the  capabilities  of  the  tool  language  and  greatly 
simplify  the  training  and  application  of  the  tool  in  support  of  the  standard. 

5.2.5  Analyzer  Refinements 

The  CADSAT  analyzer,  including  the  current  Logicon  extensions,  satisfies 
most  of  the  requirements  engineering  activities  described  in  the  guidebook 
The  improvements  to  the  analyzer  described  in  4.5.3  are  considered 
essential  to  complement  the  Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook.  Each  of 
these  CADSAT  analyzer  requirements,  modifications,  and  additions  should  be 
expanded  in  the  FD  and  SS  along  with  language  features  described  above. 
CADSAT  reports  which  do  not  support  the  guidebook  should  be  eliminated  from 
the  upgraded  CADSAT. 

5.2.6  Existing  Tool  Performance  and  Design 

Concurrent  with  streamlining  the  CADSAT  language  and  analyzer  features 
to  satisfy  the  standard,  various  other  CADSAT  deficiencies  should  be 
evaluated  and  improvements  should  be  presented  in  the  FD  and  SS.  These 
improvements  include  requirements  data  base  management,  multiple 
requirements  data  bases,  software  segmenting,  resource  requirements 
(processor  time,  memory  requirements)  and  the  like.  The  revised  CADSAT 
configuration  and  design  should  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  tool's 
application  and  ease  of  use.  The  FD  and  SS  should  address  both  human 
engineering  and  system  engineering  issues  (CADSAT  as  an  automated  system) 
and  form  the  functional-performance  baseline  upon  which  CADSAT  complies 
with  the  guidebook.  This  baseline  should  provide  the  basis  for 
configuration  control  of  the  tool,  its  operational  use,  and  further 
enhancements. 

5.2.7  Simulation 


Simulation  was  addressed  in  the  Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook  and 


associated  with  appropriate  requirements  engineering  activities.  However, 
it  has  been  omitted  from  the  list  of  tool  capabilities.  Simulation  of 
system  requirements  requires  a  basic  set  of  well-defined  system 
requirements.  Simulation  requires  an  extensive  allocation  of  resources: 
computer  time,  memory,  software  and  analysts'  time.  If  the  simulation  is 
driven  from  a  requirements  data  base  which  contains  a  definition  for  a 
functional  design,  the  simulation  techniques  might  demand  a  more  extensive 
requirements  language  facility  since  the  system  definition  may  have  to 
include  more  specific  details.  As  the  number  of  language  objects  and 
corresponding  requirements  data  base  entries  increase,  the  complexity  of 
the  tool's  use  increases.  Although  simulation  is  an  essential  tool  in  many 
instances  for  identifying  the  characteristics  of  the  performance 
requirements,  it  is  only  another  means  of  analyzing  the  requirements  of  the 
system.  Ultimately  the  results  of  the  simulation  analysis  must  be 
incorporated  into  the  requirements  data  base  constraints  or  refinements  to 
existing  constraints.  The  incorporation  of  simulation  capabilities 
directly  into  the  requirements  engineering  tool  might  encourage  the  analyst 
to  produce  simulations  which  are  in  themselves  perceived  to  be  the  system 
requirements.  Safeguards  against  this  tendency  would  have  to  be  defined 
and  incorporated  into  the  tool  and  methodology  for  its  application. 
Existing  requirements  engineering  tool  simulation  capabilities  are  not 
adequately  addressed  in  the  available  documentation  reviewed  during  this 
study.  The  capabilities  and  products  of  the  simulation  are  not  described 
in  terms  of  the  specific  benefits  derived  by  the  simulation  of  the  system 
from  the  requirements  data  base. 

There  is  no  question  that  simulation  is  a  useful  analytical  technique  in 
specific  applications  for  determining  the  constraint  requirements  in  a 
system  definition.  Numerous  simulation  languages  have  been  developed  and 
successfully  applied  to  systems  development  over  the  previous  decades.  The 
requirements  engineering  guidebook  supports  this  concept.  However,  because 
of  the  previously  described  reasons,  it  is  not  considered  appropriate  to 
define  simulation  as  a  basic  tool  requirement  which  should  be  incorporated 
directly  into  a  requirements  engineering  tool  capabilities  list  at  this 
time.  Existing  simulation  capabilities  which  use  the  requirement  data  base 
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are  too  experimental  and  investigatory  at  this  time  to  be  recommended  as 
essential  capabilities  for  requirements  engineering.  Additional  study 
concentrating  upon  the  role  of  simulation  and  its  capabilities,  limitations, 
products,  benefits,  etc.,  is  warranted  and  should  be  accomplished.  The 
results  of  such  a  study  should  be  reflected  in  the  requirements  engineering 
guidebook,  and  the  corresponding  list  of  tool  capabilities,  developed  into 
FD  and  SS  specifications  and  potentially  developed  and  incorporated  into 
CADS AT. 

5.2.8  Query-Report  Capabilities 

The  list  of  requirements  engineering  tool  capabilities  developed  during 
this  study  does  not  include  an  extensive  definition  of  query-report 
features.  The  list  does  contain  basic  query-report  capabilities  which  are 
considered  essential  for  supporting  the  guidebook.  A  more  extensive  list 
of  query-report  features  would  provide  the  experienced  analyst  with  greater 
capabilities  to  do  extensive  requirements  analysis  beyond  the  essential 

capabilities  provided  by  the  current  CADSAT  analyzer  fixed  report  and 
limited  query-report  features.  In  addition,  the  use  of  the  requirements 
data  base  for  management  information  system  (MIS)  applications 
(configuration  management,  traceability  analysis,  status  monitoring,  etc.) 
would  be  benefited  by  additional  capabilities  beyond  the  essential 
query-report  features.  Many  of  the  basic  program  office  MIS  needs  are 

directly  related  to  the  requirements  definition  and  analysis  activities  as 

reported  in  a  previous  Logicon  study  [19].  The  utility  of  additional 

query-report  capabilities  should  be  studied  in  relation  to  requirements 
engineering  needs  as  well  as  the  MIS  needs.  The  query-report  capabilities, 
like  the  previously  described  simulation  capabilities,  should  be  reflected 
in  the  requirements  engineering  guidebook  and  the  corresponding  list  of 
tool  capabilities,  developed  into  a  FD  and  SS  specification,  and 
potentially  developed  and  incorporated  into  CADSAT. 

5.2.9  Automated  Specification  Document  Generation 

The  automated  generation  of  specification  documents  from  the  requirements 
data  base  is  a  limited  Basic  CADSAT  capability.  The  Basic  CADSAT  process 
depends  upon  an  extensive  degree  of  external  analysts'  discipline. 
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For  instance,  the  analysts  must  ensure  that  all  the  desired  infonnation  is 
in  the  requirements  data  base,  define  the  actual  outline  of  the  target 
document  (documentation  schema)  and  prepare  and  coordinate  textual 
descriptions  about  the  requirements  (documentation  source).  As  described 
in  the  user's  manual  the  automated  documentation  system  capabilities 
requires  consistency  and  coordination  between  the  documentation  schema, 
the  documentation  source,  and  the  requirements  data  base  in  order  to 
automatically  generate  a  good  document  ([14],  p.  467).  The  full  potential 
of  the  requirements  data  base  is  not  fully  integrated  into  the  generation 
of  the  requirements  documents. 

The  Logicon  Extended  CADSAT,  unlike  the  Basic  CADSAT,  is  able  to  edit 
the  requirements  text  as  part  of  the  requirements  definition  and  analysis 
activities.  The  text  is  easily  edited  and  reformatted  directly  from  the 
analyzer.  One  form  of  specification  documentation  can  already  be  directly 
generated  from  the  requirements  data  base  but  is  limited  to  a  format 
which  satisfies  the  ESD  surveillance  system  requirements  engineering 
needs.  This  extension  could  be  further  enhanced  to  generate  specific 
MIL-STD-490/  483  documentation  by  incorporation  of  different  format 
requirements  (schemas)  and  elimination  of  certain  output  fields. 

The  automated  generation  of  requirements  documents  should  proceed  upon 
the  requirements  data  base  as  defined  and  analyzed  along  the  procedures  in 
the  Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook.  This  extension  would  encourage  the 
application  or  the  Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook  since  CADSAT  requires 
the  same  forms  of  definition  and  analysis  leading  to  specification  prepar¬ 
ation  as  are  described  in  the  guidebook,  i.e.,  functional  analysis,  hier¬ 
archical  structures,  control  and  information  flows,  etc.  The  documentation 
schemas  of  MIL-STD-490/483  (USAF)  should  exist  within  CADSAT.  The  schemas 
should  be  automatically  linked  to  the  requirements  data  base  system  struc¬ 
tures.  For  instance,  the  System/Segment  Specification  functional  areas 
(MIL-STD-490,  Type  A,  paragraphs  10.3.1  and  10.3.7)  are  identifiable  in 
the  upper  levels  of  the  functional  hierarchy  of  the  requirements  data  base 
if  developed  in  accordance  with  the  Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook. 
The  structure  of  the  hierarchy  is  directly  translatable  into  the  paragraph 
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numbering  and  identification  for  paragraphs  10.3.1  and  10.3.7  and  their 
subparagraphs.  The  associated  constraints,  I/O  and  I/O  hierarchies, 
control  and  infonnation  flows,  text  descriptions  and  other  requirements  can 
also  be  directly  translated  into  the  appropriate  paragraphs  of  MIL-STD-490/ 
483  as  described  in  the  Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook  {Volun)e  III; 
Tables  2  and  3). 

In  addition,  the  design  of  CADSAT  to  accomplish  MI L-STD-490/483 
documentation  will  quite  naturally  lend  itself  to  the  generation  of  other 
fonns  of  documentation  such  as  DoD  Standard  7935. 1-S  and  other  DoD  agency 
specification  requirements  with  the  development  of  appropriate  schemas 
within  CADSAT.  The  user  could  then  identify  which  form  of  documentation  he 
desired  and  receive  an  up-to-date  version  of  the  documentation  desired. 

5.2.10  Existing  Practices,  Regulations,  Standards  and  Specifications 

Requirements  engineering  begins  with  the  first  statement  of  a  requirement. 
This  occurs  before  the  development  of  early  requirements  documents.  By  the 
time  the  program  office  is  formed  and  the  requirements  are  further  analyzed 
and  refined,  the  rationale  for  the  requirements  has  been  obscured.  The 
analyst  in  many  instances  is  unable  to  distinguish  a  requirement  from  a 
desirable  feature.  Early  requirements  documents  should  also  be  required  to 
identify  the  source  of  the  requirement  and  the  rationale  for  the 
requirement.  This  infonnation  can  in  turn  provide  the  necessary  background 
infonnation  to  understand  and  expand  the  initial  requirements  leading  to 
the  preparation  of  a  specification  document. 

Requirements  engineering  must  be  a  required  Program  Office  engineering 
activity  which  is  described  in  APR  800-3  and  MIL-STD-499A  (USAF)  as  pre¬ 
viously  described  (4.4.4).  The  requirements  engineering  guidebook  or 
similar  guidance  should  be  the  basis  upon  which  government  and  contractor 
requirements  engineering  proceeds.  Requirements  engineering  should  be 
an  established  engineering  activity  within  the  program  office.  The  program 
office  quality  assurance  role  should  be  incorporated  into  the  program 
office  requirements  engineering  activities.  Changes  to  the  quality 
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assurance  quidelines,  such  as  ESD  74-1,  should  be  accomplished  as 
previously  described  (4.4.4).  Policy  for  requirements  engineering  in  the 
program  office,  similar  to  ESD  74-1,  must  also  be  developed  and  applied. 
In  addition,  training  is  necessary  to  support  the  guidebook  and  the 
application  of  automated  tools,  if  requirements  engineering  in  the  program 
office  is  to  be  successful  (4.4.3). 

5.2.11  Requirements  Engineering  Methodology 

As  previously  described  (5.2.3)  a  requirements  engineering  methodology  can 
facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook  and 
automated  tools  in  various  acquisition  environments  and  provide  effective 
use  of  the  guidebook  and  an  automated  tool  such  as  CADSAT.  Therefore,  the 
requirements  engineering  methodology  interfaces  a  general  requirements 
engineering  approach  such  as  the  Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook, 
requirements  engineering  tools,  and  the  unique  needs  of  each  acquisition 
environment  employing  the  guidebook  and  requirements  engineering  tools. 
The  documentation  of  various  requirements  engineering  methodologies  for  the 
ESD  environment  can  proceed  at  this  time  from  experience  gained  from  the 
present  use  of  CADSAT  in  the  ESD  program  office  environment.  Any 
extensions  to  CADSAT  should  be  incorporated  into  documentation  of  a 
requirements  engineering  methodology. 

Similar  requirements  engineering  methodologies  should  be  developed  as 
the  guidebook  and  tools  are  applied  to  other  acquisition  environments  such 
as  the  missile  system,  space  system,  or  avionics  acquisition  environments. 
In  addition  to  800-series  procurements,  requirements  engineering 
methodologies  should  address  the  general  automated  data  processing  (ADP) 
procurements  within  various  Air  Force  acquisition  environments. 

The  various  requirement  engineering  methodologies  must  provide  concise 
guidance  and  techniques  for  requirements  engineering  within  the  specific 
acquisition  environment.  The  requirements  engineering  methodology  must 
explain  the  guidebook  and  tool  through  succinct  text  and  example 
applications  which  provide  the  user  with  a  direct  and  simplified 
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understand i ng  relative  to  his  unique  acquisition  environment.  This 
approach  provides  configuration  control  of  automated  requirements 
engineering  tools  used  throughout  the  Air  Force. 

5.2.12  Management  Information  System  Capabilities 

As  previously  described,  the  requirements  data  base  can  be  useful  for 
management  information  system  (MIS)  requirements.  The  requirements 
engineering  tool  serves  the  analyst  during  the  definition  of  the 
requirements  by  providing  a  means  of  storing,  retrieving,  documenting,  and 
analyzing  the  requirements  as  the  engineering  activities  proceed.  As  the 
requiretnents  are  defined  the  requirements  data  base  can  also  be  used  for 
MIS  purposes.  The  potential  benefits  are  realized  when  the  requirements 
data  base  is  the  source  for  such  MIS  analysis  and  reporting  activities  as 
configuration  management,  traceability  analysis,  engineering  change 
proposal  evaluation,  documentation  maintenance,  status  nranitoring,  and  the 
like.  Extended  CADSAT  incorporates  some  of  the  MIS  features  required  in 
program  office  system  acquisitions.  Additional  capabilities  can  be 
achieved  by  a  more  extensive  query-report  capability  as  described 
previously. 

The  MIS  study  [19]  describes  four  areas  of  program  office  MIS  needs; 
cost/  budgeting,  scheduling,  ECP  evaluation  and  control,  and  plans  and 
contract  preparation/control.  Engineering  Change  Proposal  (ECP)  evaluation 
and  control  needs  concentrate  upon  determining  the  impacts  of  ECPs  on 
system  requirements  and  the  determination  of  the  status  of  all  ECPs  in  the 
program  office  (ECP  tracking).  The  ability  of  using  the  requirements  data 
base  for  change  impact  analysis  and  tracking  such  as  described  in  the 
Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook  under  traceability  analysis  is  a  direct 
application  of  the  requirements  data  base  to  program  office  requirements 
engineering  and  MIS  needs.  Program  office  planning  and  contract 
preparation/control  needs  to  concentrate  upon  (1)  developing  a  standardized 
approach  for  defining  the  functional  and  component  breakouts  of  systems, 
(2)  developing  a  means  of  assessing  the  impacts  of  requirements  changes  to 
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established  plans  and  documents  (Specifications,  etc.).  (3)  developing  a 
means  of  identifying  the  inconsistencies  and  incompleteness  of  the  system 
requirements,  and  (4)  the  ability  to  produce  plans  and  contract  documents 
in  a  timely  manner  (clerical  functions).  Each  of  these  MIS  needs  can  be 
directly  supported  by  the  application  of  the  Requirements  Engineering 
Guidebook  and  automated  tools  such  as  CADSAT  with  the  present  Logicon 
extensions  and  other  extended  MIS  capabilities. 

Additional  study  to  describe  the  relation  between  the  requirements  data 
base  and  program  office  MIS  needs  is  recommended.  The  MIS  study  [19]  and 
the  results  of  the  Requirements  Standards  Study  should  be  reviewed  and 
the  benefits  of  the  use  of  the  requirements  data  base  for  MIS  purposes 
should  be  specifically  addressed.  The  potential  for  the  government  or 
contractor  requirements  data  bases  becoming  accessible  to  support  program 
office  MIS  reporting  needs  could  provide  the  means  of  obtaining  accurate 
and  current  information  on  the  progress  of  systems  acquisition. 

5.3  Recommendations 


5.3.1  The  Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook 

The  Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook  (Volume  III)  has  been  developed  from 
an  analysis  of  past  and  present  DoD  and  Air  Force  system  engineering 
practices.  It  incorporates  established  requirements  engineering  techniques 
and  approaches  of  many  leading  defense  contracting  firms.  The  Requirements 
Engineering  Guidebook  provides  the  necessary  guidance  for  requirements 
engineering  which  is  not  described  in  current  Air  Force  regulations, 
standards,  or  specifications. 

The  guidebook  provides  a  general  road  map  for  performing  system 
requirements  definition  and  analysis.  It  begi'’*-  with  definition  of  the 
initial  user  requirements  and  continues  through  the  complete  definition  and 
analysis  of  the  system  prior  to  its  development.  The  guidebook  allows  for 
a  flexible  approach  in  its  application  while  providing  the  necessary 
guidance  for  government  and  contractor  system  analysts  to  plan  and  perform 
requirements  engineering  activities. 
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It  is  recoimiiended  that  the  guidebook  be  applied  to  selected  programs  to 
allow  for  clarification  and  improvement  of  its  contents  and  presentation. 
The  application  of  the  guidebook  as  a  general  guide  may  lead  to  a  more 
formalized  approach  such  as  direct  contract  applications  or  a  formal 
military  standard. 

The  relationship  of  the  Requirements  Lngineering  Guidebook  to  later  phases 
of  the  Air  Force  system  life  cycle  (such  as  in  the  full-scale  development 
phase)  should  be  studied  and  presented  as  an  extension  to  the  Requirements 
Standards  Study.  This  study  would  identify  the  interface  between  the 
Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook,  automated  requirements  engineering 
tools,  and  requirements  data  bases  during  full  scale  development, 
production  and  deployment,  and  operations.  Such  a  study  would  address 
computer  program  development  incorporating  the  principles  of  top-down 
design  and  implementation  (as  an  extension  to  the  Requirements  Engineering 
Guidebook),  modern  programming  practices,  tools  and  methodologies, 
documentation  preparation  (Computer  Program  C onl i gurat i on  Item 
Specifications  Type  B5),  users'  manuals,  position  manuals,  technical 
manuals)  and  support  configuration  and  data  management  into  the  operations 
phase.  The  continuation  of  system  test  planning  and  subsystem  and  system 
integration  testing  would  also  be  an  integral  part  of  the  extension  to  the 
Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook. 

5.3.2  CADSAT  Enhancements 

CADSAT  has  been  found  to  be  an  effective  tool  for  accomplishing  the 
requirements  engineering  activities  described  in  the  Requirements 
Engineering  Guidebook.  Certain  modifications,  additions,  and  improvements 
to  CAllSAT  have  been  identified  during  this  study.  These  enhancements  are 
oriented  to  improving  the  human  engineering  and  system  engineering  of 
CADSAT  as  a  system  which  supports  the  requirements  engineering  process. 
The  recommended  improvements  include  simplifying  the  language, 
streamlining  the  analyzer  to  eliminate  unnecessary  reports,  improving 
existing  report  capabilities,  and  increasing  the  overall  performance  and 
design  of  CADSAT.  These  enhancements  would  increase  the  effectiveness 
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In  support  of  the  application  of  the  Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook  and 
would  improve  the  CADSAT's  efficiency.  Extensive  use  of  CADSAT  in  the  Air 
Force  acquisition  environment  will  require  continuing  enhancements  to 
satisfy  additional  needs  as  described  below. 

5.3.3  Extended  CADSAT  Capabilities 

Four  promising  uses  of  a  requirements  engineering  tool  like  the 
Logicon-Extended  CADSAT  are  (1)  automated  specification  generation  from  the 
requirements  data  base,  (2)  management  information  system  applications,  (3) 
additional  query-reporti ng  capabilities,  and  (4)  simulation  capabilities. 
The  first  three  are  current  CADSAT  capabilities  to  a  limited  extent. 
Simulation  using  a  requirements  engineering  tool  is  considered  too 
experimental  to  recommend  as  an  essential  capability  for  a  requirements 
engineering  tool  at  this  time.  Improvements  in  automated  specification 
generation  from  a  requirements  data  base  is  considered  the  most  beneficial 
enhancement  to  CADSAT.  Extended  query-reporting  capabilities  and 
managanent  information  systaii  features  would  be  the  next  most  beneficial 
extension  beyond  the  essential  capabilities  identified  to  support  the 
guidebook.  Finally,  simulation  should  continue  to  be  investigated  and 
experimental  approaches  encouraged.  A  thorough  analysis  of  the  benefits  of 
simulation  in  the  Air  Force  acquisition  environment,  the  identification  of 
requirements  engineering  simulation  capabilities,  and  the  development  of 
the  specific  capabilities  into  current  requirement  engineering  tools  such 
as  CADSAT  is  recommended  as  a  principle  area  of  research  at  this  time. 

5.3.4  Evolutionary  Approach 

The  application  of  the  Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook  and  the 
recommended  changes  to  existing  practices,  regulations,  standards,  and 
specifications  must  proceed  in  a  careful  and  selective  manner.  The 
guidebook  has  been  developed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  defining  and  analyzing  the  requirements  of  a 
system.  The  presentation  allows  for  a  variable  approach  to  the  actual 
application  of  the  guidelines  and  standards  to  satisfy  each  application 


and  acquisition  environment.  However,  the  requirements  for  quality 
requirements  definition  as  addressed  in  the  guidebook  are  extensive  and 
demanding  upon  the  system  analyst.  The  incompatibility  of  the  guidebook 
with  some  current  acquisition  practices  will  require  changes  to  existing 
regulations,  standards,  and  specifications  over  a  period  of  time  to  allow 
the  application  of  the  guidebook  to  evolve.  In  addition,  the  resistance 
factor  within  government  and  contractor  engineering  groups  can  be  expected. 
Essential  to  the  promotion  of  the  guidebook  is  adequate  training  for  the 
engineers  who  must  apply  the  guidebook  to  their  programs.  The  key  element 
of  this  training  will  be  to  present  the  guidebook  as  guidlines  and 
standards  for  improved  requirements  engineering.  The  benefits  of  the 
guidebook  must  be  understood  by  the  analyst  who  will  apply  the  principles 
to  his  work.  The  success  of  the  documentation  and  analysis  requirements  of 
the  guidebook  will  depend  upon  the  availability  of  requirements  engineering 
tools  like  CADSAT.  The  i nteniiediate  documentation  and  analysis  needs  which 
are  essential  to  the  requirement  engineering  process  are  not  considered  to 
be  easily  accomplished  without  automated  assistance.  The  availability  of 
automated  tools  and  associated  training  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
guidebook.  In  addition,  the  specific  issues  of  the  acquisition 
environment,  the  application  of  the  guidebook,  and  the  use  of  automated 
tools  must  be  addressed  in  specific  methodologies  for  each  acquisition 
environment  as  described  below. 

5.3.5  Requirements  Engineering  Methodology 

The  Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook  presented  in  this  report  provides 
the  procedural  framework  for  the  definition  and  analysis  of  system 
requirements  for  any  Air  Force  systems  development.  The  associated  list  of 
automated  tool  capabilities  was  developed  to  complement  the  guidebook  and 
to  facilitate  the  definition,  analysis,  and  documentation  of  the  system 
requirements.  Specific  approaches  for  the  application  of  the  guidebook 
within  various  acquisition  environments,  such  as  ESD,  and  the  integration 
of  automated  tool  capabilities  in  support  of  the  requirements  engineering 
tasks  described  in  the  guidebook  can  be  facilitated  by  specific  guidance  - 
a  requirements  engineering  methodology.  The  methodology  provides  the  means 


of  adapting  the  procedures  and  tools  to  specific  acquisition  environments 
and  facilitates  the  introduction  of  the  guidebook  and  automated  tools.  The 
development  of  a  requirements  engineering  methodology  for  the  ESD 
acquisition  environment  based  upon  the  Requirements  Engineering  Guidebook 
and  automated  assistance  from  CADSAT  can  proceed  as  an  extension  to  this 
study.  Additional  guidelines  for  other  acquisition  environments  can 
proceed  based  on  the  ESD  methodology. 
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APPENDIX  B  -  GLOSSARY 


This  appendix  consists  of  definitions  of  the  major  terms  used  throughout 
this  document  and  concludes  with  a  list  of  acronyms  and  abbreviations.  The 
definitions  are  drawn  from  a  variety  of  sources  which  are  identified  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  definition  section. 


DEFINITIONS 


Acquisition  Life  Cycle  -  The  five  phases  of  system  and  related  item 
acqu^sTtfon  XTbnceptual ,  Validation,  Full-Scale  Development,  Production 
and  Deployment)  with  three  key  decision  points  (Program,  Ratification, 
and  Production  Decisions)  between  each  of  the  first  four  phases.  A  program 
may  skip  a  phase,  have  program  elements  in  any  or  all  other  phases,  or  have 
multiple  decision  points  per  phase.  (AFR  800-2)  [1]  (See  also  System/ 
Acquisition  Life  Cycle).  These  phases  are  being  redefined  [12],  [13]. 

And  -  Activities  preceding  the  AND  must  be  accomplished  before  the  flow  may 
cont i nue. 

Authent  icate  -  The  act  of  signifying  (by  the  approval  signature  of  a 
respons i bl e  person  of  the  procuring  activity)  that  the  Government  is 
in  agreement  with  the  requirements  contained  in  the  specification. 
Authentication  by  the  procuring  activity  noniially  will  be  accomplished 
on  that  issue  of  the  specification  which  is  to  be  the  contractual 
requirement  for  the  baseline  which  that  particular  specification  defines 
(MlL-STD-483  (USAF)  paragraph  3.4.9).  [2] 

Aval  labi  1  ity  -  The  degree  to  which  the  system  shall  be  in  an  operable 
and  committable  state  at  the  start  of  the  mission(s)  is  called  for  at  an 
unknown  (randotn)  point  in  time  [3].  Reliability  and  Maintainability  are 
interrelated.  The  formula  used  to  express  this  relationship  is: 


MTBF  MTTR 


where 


A  =  Availability 

MTBF  =  Mean  Time  Between  Failure 

MTTR  =  Mean  Time  to  Repair 


A  figure  of  merit  such  as  Availability  is  much  more  meaningful  when 
applied  to  systems  that  operate  continuously  rather  than  the  use  of 
MTBF.  [1]  (See  also  Reliability  and  Maintainability) 
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Base  Line  -  A  configuration  identification  document  or  a  set  of  such 
documents  formally  designated  and  fixed  at  a  specific  time  during  a  Cl's 
life  cycle.  Base  lines,  plus  approved  changes  from  those  base  lines, 
constitute  the  current  configuration  identification.  For  configuration 
management  there  are  three  base  lines,  as  follows; 

a.  Functional  Base  line.  The  initial  approved  functional  config¬ 
uration  identification. 

b.  Allocated  Base  line.  The  initial  approved  allocated  configur¬ 

ation  identification. 

c.  Product  Base  line.  The  initial  approved  or  conditionally 

approved  product  configuration  identification.  (DOD  Directive. 
6010. 19). [4] 

Civil  Engineering  -  This  term  refers  to  the  Air  Force  civil  engineering 
functions  as  tfiey  relate  to  the  design,  construction  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  facilities  necessary  to  support  the  acquisition  and  operation 
of  a  system  or  a  major  modification  program.  The  impact  of  the  various 
technical  functions  on  Air  Force  civil  engineering  functions  must  be 
considered  throughout  the  process  of  developing  and  acquiring  a  supportable 
and  cost-effective  system.  Civil  engineering  requirements  are  derived  as  a 
part  of  the  systems  engineering  process  (see  AFM  86-1).  (See  also 
Engineering  Management).  [6] 

Computer  Program  -  The  computer  program  as  it  pertains  to  configuration 
management  is  a  configuration  item  defined  as  a  deck  of  punched  cards, 
magnetic  or  paper  tapes,  or  other  physical  medium  containing  a  sequence  of 
instructions  and  data  in  a  form  suitable  for  insertion  into  a  computer. 
Computer  programs  used  for  administrative  purposes  and  those  not  associated 
with  system/equipment  managed  by  AFR  65-3  are  controlled  by  AFR  300-2. 
(See  definition  under  Software).  [5] 

Computer  Program  Component  (CPC)  -  A  CPC  is  a  functionally  or  logically 
distinct  part  of  a  computer  program  configuration  item  (CPCI)  distinguished 
for  purposes  of  convenience  in  designing  and  specifying  a  complete  CPCI  as 
an  assembly  of  subordinate  elements.  [5],  [7] 

Computer  Program  Configuration  Item  (CPCI)  -  The  computer  program  as  it 
pertains  to  configuration  management  is  a  configuration  item.  A  CPCI  is 
defined  as  a  deck  of  punched  cards,  magnetic  or  paper  tapes,  or  other 
physical  medium  containing  a  sequence  of  instructions  and  data  in  a  form 
suitable  for  insertion  into  a  computer.  (See  also  Computer  Program)  [8] 

Computer  Program  Development  Plan  (CPDP)  -  The  CPDP  is  the  plan  which 
identifies  the  actions  required  to  develop  and  deliver  computer  program 
configuration  items  and  necessary  support  resources.  It  is  prepared  by  the 
implementing  command  or, if  the  development  effort  is  contracted,  the  plan 
may  be  prepared  by  the  contractor  and  approved  by  the  implementing 
command.  (AFR  800-14,  Vol  II)  [9] 

Computer  Program  Development  Specification  -  Also  called  Computer  Program 
Configuration  Item  Specification,  MIL-STD-483  (USAF),  see  Type  B5. 


CcMiiputer  Pro^rdiii  Life  Cycle  -  The  sequence  of  activities  grouped  into 
phases  that  characterize  the  typical  process  of  software  production  and 
use.  The  phases  are 

Analysis  Phase 
Design  Phase 

Coding  and  Checkout  Phase 
Test  and  Integration  Phase 
Instal ’ation  Phase 
Operation  and  Support  Phase 

A  particular  computer  program  will  undergo  these  phases  at  least  once 
during  the  system  acquisition  life  cycle,  however,  this  may  occur  entirely 
in  one  phase  of  the  system  acquisition  life  cycle  (e.g.,  a  mission 
simulation  ccmiputer  program  in  the  conceptual  phase)  or  over  several  system 
acquisition  phases  (e.g.,  a  mission  application  program  developed  over  the 
validation,  full-scale  development  and  production  phases).  See  APR  800-14 
Volume  II,  Section  2-8,  for  further  discussion  of  the  computer  program  life 
cycle  in  the  system  acquisition  life  cycle.  [8] 

Concept  of  Operations.  A  verbal  or  written  statement,  in  broad  outline,  of 
a  commander's  assumptions  or  intent  in  regard  to  an  operation  or  series  of 
operations.  The  concept  of  operations  frequently  is  embodied  in  campaign 
plans  and  operation  plans,  in  the  latter  case  particularly  when  the  plan 
covers  a  series  of  connected  operations  to  be  carried  out  simultaneously  or 
in  succession.  The  concept  is  designed  to  give  the  overall  picture  of  the 
operation.  It  is  included  primarily  for  additional  clarity  of  purpose  and 
is  frequently  referred  to  as  commander's  concept.  (Source;  JCS  Pub.  1) 
[13]. 

Conceptual  Phase  -  The  initial  period  when  the  technical,  military,  and 
economic*  bases  for  acquisition  programs  are  established  through 
comprehensive  studies  and  experimental  hardware  development  and  evaluation. 
The  outputs  are  alternative  concepts  and  their  characteristics  (estimated 
operational,  schedule,  procurement,  costs,  and  support  parameters)  which 
serve  as  inputs  to  the  Decision  Coordinating  Paper  (DCP)  on  major  systems. 
Program  Memoranda  (PM)  on  smaller  systems/equipment,  and  to  HQ  USAF 
decision  documents  (Program  Management  Directives)  for  programs  that  do  not 
require  OSD  decisions.  (APR  800-2)  [1]  (see  also  Acquisition  Life 
Cycle 

Configuration  -  The  functional  and/or  physical  characteristics  of  hardware/ 
software  as  set  forth  in  technical  documentation  and  achieved  in  a  product. 
(DOD  Directive  5010.19)  [4] 

Configuration  Control  -  The  systematic  evaluation,  coordination,  approval 
or  disapproval  ,  and  implementation  of  all  approved  changes  in  the 
configuration  of  a  Cl  after  formal  establishment  of  its  configuration 
identification.  (DOD  Directive  5010.19)  [4] 

Configuration  Item  (Cl)  -  An  aggregation  of  hardware/computer  programs  of 
any  of  its  discrete  portions,  which  satisfies  an  end-use  function  and  is 
designated  by  the  Government  for  configuration  management.  CIs  may  vary 


widely  in  complexity,  size  and  type,  from  an  aircraft,  electronic  or  ship 
system  to  a  test  meter  or  round  of  ammunition.  During  development  and 
manufacture  of  the  initial  (prototype)  production  configuration,  CIs  are 
those  specification  items  whose  functions  and  performance  parameters  must 
be  defined  (specified)  and  controlled  to  achieve  the  overall  end-use 
function  and  performance.  Any  item  required  for  logistic  support  and 
designated  for  separate  procurement  is  a  configuration  item.  (APR  65-3) 
[1]  The  third  level  in  the  functional  hierarchical  structure.  (See  also 
System  Segment,  Functional  Area,  and  CPC  I) 

Configuration  Management  -  A  discipline  applying  technical  and 
administrative  direction  and  surveillance  to  (1)  identify  and  document  the 
functional  and  physical  characteristics  of  a  configuration  item,  (2) 
control  changes  to  those  characteristics,  and  (3)  record  and  report  change 
processing  and  implementation  status.  (DOD  Directive  5010.19,  APR  65-3, 
APR  800-3)  [4], [6]  (See  also  Engineering  Management) 

Constraints  -  Performance  Requirements,  Physical  Requirements,  Operability, 
Test  Requirements,  and  Design  Requirements. 

Contractor  -  An  individual,  partnership,  company,  corporation,  or 
association  having  a  contract  with  the  procuring  activity  for  the  design, 
development,  design  and  manufacture,  maintenance,  modification  or  supply  of 
items  under  the  terms  of  a  contract.  A  government  activity  performing  any 
or  all  of  the  above  actions  is  considered  to  be  a  contractor  for 
configuration  management  purposes.  [4] 

Control  Flow  (also  called  Functional  Flow)  -  The  description  of  the  logical 
flow  in  which  the  system  functions  are  accomplished  in  order  to  control 
the  system  functions  and  satisfy  the  operational  requirements.  The  control 
flow  indicates  only  the  relationship  between  system  functions  and  does  not 
imply  any  lapse  in  time  or  intermediate  activity.  Conditions  which 
determine  the  flow  directions  are  described  using  the  control-flow 
relationships;  SERIES,  AND,  OR,  and  UTILIZES. 

Decision  Coordinating  Paper  (DCP).-  The  principle  document  to  record 
essential  system  program  information  for  use  in  support  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense/Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  decision  making  process.  A  DCP  intended 
for  final  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  is  called  an  Air  Force 
Decision  Coordinating  Paper  (AFDCP).  (Ref:  AFR800-2)  [13] 

Deficiency  -  Operational  need  minus  existing  and  planned  capability.  The 
degree  of  inability  to  successfully  accOTplish  one  or  more  mission  tasks  or 
functions  required  to  achieve  mission  or  mission  area  objectives. 
Deficiencies  might  arise  from  changing  mission  objectives,  opposing  threat 
systems,  changes  in  the  environment,  obsolesence,  or  depreciation  in 
current  military  assets.  [13] 

Dependabi 1 ity  -  Dependability  addresses  the  issues  of  system  survivability, 
vulnerability  (S/V)  and  external  electromagnetic  interference. 
Survivability  is  the  ability  of  the  system  to  achieve  its  mission  under  the 
conditions  of  a  man-made  hostile  environment.  In  addition  the  system  may 
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be  required  to  operate  under  the  conditions  of  interference  from  external 
electromagnetic  sources  (Electromagnetic  compatibility)  as  well  as  operate 
under  threat  of  possible  electronic  countermeasures  (ECM)  such  as  spoofing 
and  jamming. 

Deployment  Phase  -  The  period  beginning  with  the  user's  acceptance  of  the 
first  operational  unit  and  extending  until  the  system  is  phased  out  of  the 
inventory.  It  overlaps  the  production  phase.  (APR  800-2)  [1] 

DERIVES  -  This  relationship  indicates  that  a  function  on  the  path  derives 
either  external  information  (external  output)  or  internal  system 
information  (internal  output)  as  part  of  its  activities.  (See  also 
Infonnation  Flow) 

Design  and  Construction  -  Minimum  or  essential  requirements  that  are 
not  controlled  by  performance  characteristics,  interface  requirements,  or 
referenced  documents  shall  be  specified.  They  shall  include  appropriate 
design  standards,  requirements  governing  the  use  or  selection  of  materials, 
parts  and  processes,  interchangeability  requirements,  safety  requirements, 
and  the  like.  Requirements  for  materials  to  be  used  in  the  item  or  service 
covered  by  the  specification  shall  be  stated,  except  where  it  is  more 
practicable  to  include  the  information  in  other  paragraphs.  Requirements 
of  a  general  nature  should  be  first,  followed  by  specific  requirements  for 
the  material.  Definitive  documents  shall  be  referenced  for  the  material 
when  such  documents  cover  materials  of  the  required  quality.  [3] 

Design  Engineering  -  This  function  uses  the  technical  information 
(requirements,  goals,  criteria,  constraints,  etc.)  developed  through  the 
systems  engineering  process  to  develop  detailed  design  approaches,  design 
solutions,  and  the  test  procedures  to  prove  these  solutions.  [6]  (See 
also  Engineering  Management) 

Design  Requirements  -  The  minimum  or  essential  design  and  construction 
requirements  which  are  not  addressed  by  other  constraint  requirement 
types:  performance,  physical ,  operability,  and  test  requirements.  During 
the  initial  phases  of  systems  requirements  engineering,  certain  design 
and  construction  standards  (see  Design  and  Construction)  may  be  specified 
directly  or  by  reference  to  other  specifications  or  standards.  As  the 
system  development  continues,  engineering  analysis  and  trade  study  results 
(as  well  as  other  engineering  activities  such  as  prototyping  and 
simulations)  may  indicate  the  need  for  additional  design  constraints  which 
are  practicable  and  necessary  for  the  system's  operation  and  maintenance 
(O&M). 

Development  (Part  I  or  Type  B5)  Specification  -  A  document  which  specifies 
the  requi rements  peculiar  to  the  design,  development,  functional 
performance,  test,  and  qualification  of  the  configuration  item.  It 
establishes  performance  criteria  and  test  criteria  for  which  the  program 
shall  be  designed/  developed  [MIL-STD-483(USAF)].  [7]  (See  also  Type  B 
Specification  and  Specifications) 
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Development  Test  &  Evaluation  (DT&E)  -  That  testing  and  evaluation  of 
individual  components,  subsystems,  and,  in  certain  cases,  the  complete 
system,  which  is  conducted  predominantly  by  the  contractor.  [7] 

Discrete  Event  Simulation  -  On  the  system  level,  a  discrete  event 
simulation  may  be  utilized  to  support  computer  system  studies.  A  discrete 
event  simulation  is  one  in  which  information  blocks  and  computer  program 
timing  can  be  replicated  allowing  evaluation  of  throughput  capability  and 
identification  of  potential  design  problems.  This  type  of  simulation  is 
used  to  check  the  software  design  for  possible  discrepancies  that  might 
cause  the  system  to  be  saturated  as  a  result  of  either  information 
overloads  or  time  responses  that  are  slower  than  required.  These  studies 
provide  estimates  of  computer  sizing  and  timing  for  the  processing 
requirements  and  they  evaluate  the  real-time  computational  conflicts, 
including  the  effects  of  interrupts.  [9]  (see  also  functional  simulation. 
Scientific  Simulation,  Engineering  Simulation) 

Electromagnetic  Compatibility  (EMC)  -  Defined  as  "the  capability  of  an 
equipment,  component,  subsystem  or  system  to  operate  in  its  operational 
electromagnetic  environment  at  design  levels  of  efficiency,  without  causing 
or  suffering  unacceptable  degradation  due  to  electromagnetic  interference." 
The  application  of  approved  EMC  standards  in  the  development  and 
procurement  of  equipment  is  required  by  APR  80-23  (para  6d).  [1]  Where 

applicable,  requirements  pertaining  to  electromagnetic  radiation  shall  be 
stated  in  terms  of  the  environment  which  the  item  must  accept  and  the 
environment  which  it  generates.  [3] 

Electronic  Warfare  (EW)  -  The  mission  capability  of  Command,  Control  & 
Communications  systems  is  continually  threatened  by  the  possibility  of 
electronic  countermeasures  (ECM)  such  as  spoofing  and  jamming.  Potential 
adversaries  put  a  high  emphasis  on  ECM  and  have  a  constantly  improving 
ECM  technology  base.  To  be  responsive,  each  Command,  Control  & 
Communications  system  concept  must  have  as  little  potential  for  ECM 
exploitation  as  possible,  electronic  counter-counter  measure  (ECCM) 
technology  base  must  be  vigorous,  and  incorporation  of  ECCM  into  systems 
must  be  timely.  [1] 

Engineering  Change  -  An  alteration  in  the  configuration  item  or  items, 
del i vered ,  to  be  delivered,  or  under  development,  after  formal 
establishment  of  its  configuration  identification.  [4] 

Engineering  Change  Proposal  (ECP)  -  A  term  which  includes  both  a  proposed 
engineering  change  and  the  documentation  by  which  the  change  is  described 
and  suggested.  [4] 

Engineering  Management  -  The  management  of  the  engineering  and  technical 
effort  required  to  transform  a  military  requirement  into  an  operational 
system.  It  includes  the  system  engineering  required  to  define  the  system 
performance  parameters  and  prefered  system  configuration  to  satisfy  the 
requirement,  the  planning  and  control  of  technical  program  tasks, 
integration  of  the  engineering  specialties,  and  the  management  of  a  totally 
integrated  effort  of  design  engineering,  specialty  engineering,  test 
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engineeriny,  logistics  engineering,  and  production  engineering  to  meet 
cost,  technical  performance  and  schedule  objectives.  The  engineering 
management  task  of  the  government  program  office  assures  that  the  technical 
functions  in  the  program  office  are  properly  planned  and  implemented,  and 
that  the  technical  functions  performed  under  contract  are  tailored, 
monitored,  and  controlled  to  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  system  or  program. 
These  functions  (together  with  certain  supporting  functions)  are;  Systems 
Engineering  (including  Requirements  Engineering) ,  Design  Engineering, 
Specialty  Engineering,  Test  Engineering,  Production  Engineering,  Logistics 
Engineering,  Civil  Engineering,  Human  F act ors  E ng i neer i ng ,  Configuration 
Management,  Technical  Data  Control,  afi^  Technical  Program  Planning  and 
Control .  [10] 

Engineering  Simulation  -  Engineering  simulation  is  a  further  refinement  of 
the  scientific  simulation  in  which  the  final  software  design  is  evaluated 
by  driving  this  software  with  realistic  input  data  generated  from 
representative  scenarios.  These  simulations,  executed  on  a  general  purpose 
computer,  are  characteristic  of  the  types  of  tools  needed  in  system  and 
software  requirements  definition  and  evaluation.  [9]  (See  also  functional 
simulation,  discrete  event  simulation,  scientific  simulation) 

Environmental  Conditions  -  Environments  that  the  system  or  equipment  is 
expected  to  experience  in  shipment,  storage,  service,  and  use.  The 
following  subjects  should  be  considered  for  coverage:  natural  environment 
(wind,  rain,  temperature,  etc.);  induced  environment  (motion,  shock,  noise, 
etc.),  electromagnetic  signal  environment;  shipboard  magnetic  environment; 
and  environmental  conditions  due  to  enemy  action  (over-pressure,  blast, 
underwater  explosions,  radiation,  etc.). 

External  Interface  -  (Also  called  Intra-System  Interface).  The  interfaces 
between  the  system  being  specified  and  other  systems  with  which  it  must  be 
compatible.  [3]  (See  also  Interface) 

Formal  Qualification  Tests  (FQT)  -  A  formal  test  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  Air  Force-approved  test  plans  and  designed  to  be  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  test  of  the  CPCI  prior  to  FCA.  It  is  conducted  after  the 
design  process  culminates  (AFR  80-14,  Vol.  II),  [7] 

Full-Scale  Development  Phase  (FSD)  -  The  period  when  the  system/ equi pment 
and  the  principal  items  necessary  for  its  support  are  designed,  fabricated, 
tested,  and  evaluated.  The  intended  output  is,  as  a  minimum,  a 
preproduction  system  which  closely  approximates  the  final  product,  the 
documentation  necessary  to  enter  the  production  phase,  and  the  test  results 
which  demonstrate  that  the  production  product  will  meet  stated 
requirements.  (AFR  800-2)  [1]  (see  also  Acquisition  Life  Cycle) 

Function  (Functional  Requirement  Set,  Functional  Requirements)  -  A  function 
IS  a  discrete  activity  within  a  system.  The  functional  requirements 
represent  the  total  discrete  system  activities  required  to  achieve  a 
specific  objective,  this  is  most  often  referred  to  as  the  mission 
objective.  A  functional  requirement  identifies  what  must  be  accomplished 
without  identifying  any  aspect  concerning  the  means  such  as  hardware. 
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computer  proyrams,  personnel,  facilities,  or  procedural  data,  lunclional 
requirements  represetit  a  problem  statement  devoid  o(  any  overtones  or 
specifics  regarding  real  or  conceptual  solutions  which  satisfy  any  or  part 
of  the  needed  functions. 

Note  1;  Functions  take  on  different  meanings  within  the  three  types  of 
system  documentat  i  on  as  required  by  MlL-STD-4tl3  (USAI).  Type  A 
specification  functions  are  defined  for  the  system  as  a  whole  as  defined 
above.  Type  B5  specifications  define  CPC  I  function  to  include  the  inputs, 
processing,  and  outputs.  The  Computer  Program  Components  (CPCs)  of  the 
Type  C5  specification  may  correspond  to  the  functions  in  the  Type  Bb 
specification,  if  the  Bb  requirements  satisfy  the  computer  program 
developer's  design  approach.  (See  [11],  para.  4.3.1  and  Appendix  A4) 

For  the  purpose  of  requirements  engineering,  functions  are  defined  to  be 
the  same  as  Type  A  Specification  functions.  In  documenting  functions  in 
Type  Bb  specifications,  the  associated  inputs  and  outputs  are  included. 

Note  2;  The  revised  AIR  b7-l  provides  a  slightly  different  definition  ot  a 
function;  The  action  for  which  a  system  or  equipment  item  is  specially 
fitted  or  used.  [13] 

Functional  Analysis  -  System  functions  and  sub- f unct i ons  shall  be 
progressTvely  identified  and  analyzed  as  the  basis  for  identifying 
alternatives  for  meeting  system  requirements.  System  functions  as  used 
above  include  the  mission,  test,  production,  deployment,  and  support 
functions.  All  contractually  specified  modes  of  operational  usage  and 
support  shall  be  considered  in  the  analysis.  System  functions  and 
sub-functions  shall  be  developed  in  an  iterative  process  based  on  the 
results  of  the  mission  analysis,  the  derived  system  performance 
requirements,  and  the  synthesis  of  lower-level  system  elements. 
Performance  requirements  shall  be  established  for  each  function  and 
sub-function  identified.  When  time  is  critical  to  a  performance 
requirement,  a  time  line  analysis  shall  be  made.  [10]  (See  also  Systems 
Engineering) 

Functional  Area  -  A  distinct  group  ot  system  performance  requirements 
which,  together  with  all  other  such  groupings,  forms  the  next  lower  level 
breakdown  of  the  system  on  the  basis  of  function.  [4]  The  second  level  in 
the  functional  hierarchical  structure.  (See  also  System  Segment,  Cl  and 
CPC  I) 

Functional  Characteristics  -  Quantitative  performance,  operating  and 
logistic  parameters  and  their  respective  tolerances.  tunctional 
characteristics  include  all  perfoniiance  parameters,  such  as  range,  speed, 
lethality,  reliability,  mai ntai nabi 1 i ty ,  and  safety.  (000  Directive 
b010.19)  [4] 

Functjonal  ttiefjmchjical  Structure  -  This  fonn  of  organization  is  suited 
Tor  structurTng  system  functional  requirements  in  a  logical  arrangement  of 
subordinate  discrete  activities  which  must  be  performed.  The  functions  ot 
the  system  are  grouped  into  higher  levels  of  organization  representing  the 


first  possible  breakout  of  the  system.  Upper-level  functions  are  refined 
by  the  identification  of  subordinate  levels.  Each  level  of  the  hierarchy 
is  limited  to  six  functions  or  less.  (See  also  System  Segment,  Functional 
Area,  Configuration  Item,  Computer  Program  Configuration  Item) 

Functional  Performance  -  The  ability  of  the  software  to  satisfy  its  mission 
requirements  as  ^I’located  from  the  System  Specification  and  as 
contractually  specified  in  the  Development  Specification.  [2] 

Functional  Requirements  -  see  Function 

Functional  Simulation  -  A  functional  simulation  generally  consists  of  a  set 
of  building  blocks  which  functionally  define  the  basic  elements  of  the 
system  such  as  the  sensor  models,  aircraft  dynamics,  navigation,  weapon 
delivery,  and  the  environment.  This  type  of  simulation  is  used  to  analyze 
performance  in  support  of  system  requirements  definition.  To  support  this 
analysis  activity,  the  simulation  may  be  utilized  to  generate  mission 
scenarios  in  order  to  evaluate  system  performance  parameters  and  tradeoff 
studies  associated  with  various  system  elements,  such  as  the  sensors,  etc. 
[9]  (See  also  discrete  event  simulation,  scientific  simulation, 
engineering  simulation) 

Government  Furnished  Property  (GFP)  -  Contracts  may  require  the  use  of  GFP, 
either  as  end  item  design  requirement  or  as  a  part  of  the  system.  In  such 
cases,  a  schedule  is  included  in  the  contract  for  delivery  of  the  GFP  to 
the  contractor  at  a  date  permitting  his  evaluation  for  serviceability 
before  it  is  needed  for  installation.  Engineering  data  on  the  GFP  must  be 
provided  at  a  date  which  permits  the  contractor's  engineers  to  incorporate 
it,  or  the  interface  with  it,  into  the  design  of  the  system.  [1] 

Human  Engineering  -  Human  Engineering  is  usually  a  contractor  design  and 
review  process  that  interacts  with  other  processes  such  as  mission 
requirements  analysis,  functional  analysis  and  requirement  allocation,  the 
development  of  workspace  mockups,  equipment  detail  design,  test  and 
evaluation,  etc.  (MIL-H-46855A  applies.)  The  contractor  is  tasked  to 
identify  and  investigate  areas  where  interactions  of  human  perfonnance  and 
other  elements  of  the  system  are  critical  to  the  system-effectiveness.  The 
contractor's  end  task  is  to  translate  cont rol 1 er/s i tuat  i  on ,  human/ 
information  and  man/machine  functional  interface  requirements  into  human 
engineering  design  criteria  for  incorporation  into  system,  equipment, 
software  and  facility  specifications  and  delivered  products.  [1]  (See 
also  Human  Factors  Engineering) 

Human  engineering  requirements  for  the  system/iteiu  should  be  described 
in  specifications  and  applicable  documents  (e.g.,  MIL-STD-1472 )  included 
by  reference.  The  specifications  should  also  specify  any  special  or  unique 
requirements,  e.g.,  constraints  on  allocation  of  functions  to  personnel, 
and  communications  and  personnel/equipment  interactions.  Included,  should 
be  those  specified  areas,  stations,  or  equipment  that  require  concentrated 
human  engineering  attention  due  to  the  sensitivity  of  the  operation  or 
criticality  of  the  task,  i.e,  those  areas  where  the  effects  of  human  error 
would  be  particularly  serious.  [3] 


Interfaces  between  software  and  the  user  should  be  specified  in  the 
Development  (Part  I)  Specification.  Inputs  and  outputs  should  be  self 
explanatory,  easy  to  learn  and  understand,  unambiguoui, ,  and  designed  to 
avoid  misinterpretation.  [2] 

Human  factors  tngi^neering  -  This  function  is  a  part  of  the  mainstream 
engineering  effort  throughout  the  system  life  cycle.  It  uses  data  from, 
and  contributes  to,  the  system  engineering  process  in  developing  a  best 
mix  of  specification  regui rements.  Its  objective  is  to  ensure  that  the 
human  component  of  the  system  can  safely  and  effectively  operate,  maintain, 
support,  and  control  the  system  in  its  intended  operational  environment. 
It  is  also  concerned  with  providing  engineering  data  for  use  in  hardware, 
software,  or  people  cost-effective  trade  studies,  and  with  developing  plans 
for  training  and  training  eguipment  (see  AfR  800-lb).  fb]  (See  also 
Engineering  Management  and  Human  Engineering) 

Implementing  Coiuiiand  -  The  crxiiinand  or  agency  designated  by  Program  Manage¬ 
ment  Directive  TPMDI  as  responsible  to  achieve  the  program  objectives  or 
program  phase  objectives  established  in  the  PMD.  (Ref:  AIR  800-2)  [13] 

The  Air  Force  command  responsible  for  the  aeguisition  of  the  system 
(subsystem  or  item).  The  procuring  acti'  ity  is  usually  resident  within  the 
Implementing  Command.  Program  management  responsibility  normally  is 
transferred  to  the  designated  supjiorting  conm^nd  according  to  a 
predetermined  agreement.  Similarly,  the  responsibility  of  system  operation 
and  maintenance  is  turned  over  to  the  usi njj^  command.  [8] 

Information  Flow  -  The  description  of  the  flow  of  information  into,  within, 
and  out  of  the  system.  The  information  flow  builds  upon  the  1/0 
hierarchical  structure  by  providing  a  means  of  analyzing  the  system  as  an 
information  processing  system.  During  this  analysis,  the  flow 
relationships  between  external  system  inputs  and  resulting  outfuits  are 
identified.  This  method  permits  the  various  relationships  between 
associated  functions  and  the  internal  infonnation  necessary  to  support  the 
derivation  of  the  output  to  be  identified.  The  flow  associations  between 
system  information  are  described  using  the  information-flow  relationships; 
USES,  DERIVES,  UPDATES,  PROVIDES,  and  RECEIVES.  The  informational  flow 
indicates  only  the  relationship  between  system  functions,  system 
information  (external  and  internal  system  1/0),  and  using  activities 
(organizations,  operational  units,  or  positions)  and  does  not  imply  any 
lapse  in  time  or  intermediate  I/O  being  used,  derived,  or  updated. 

I^nJ  t  i  a  1  Op^eraU  onal  Ciuiability  (IOC).  The  first  attainment  of  the 
capaBHity  to  employ  erfectively  a  weapon,  item  of  eguipment,  or  system  of 
approved  specific  characteristics,  and  which  is  manned  or  operated  by  an 
adeguately  trained,  cguipped,  and  supported  military  unit  or  force. 
(Source;  JCS  Pub.  1)  [13] 

I/O  Hierarchical  StriKTture  -  The  logical  hierarchical  description  of  the 
HTscrete  system  Inputs  and  outputs  (external  1/0)  and  the  internal  infor¬ 
mation  reguirements  necessary  for  the  system's  operation.  The  emphasis 
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on  the  I/O  structure  is  to  arrange  the  information  requirements  into 
structures  by  breaking  the  information  into  logical  subordinate  parts  or 
simply  as  groupings  of  information.  The  wel 1 -organi zed  structure  is 
effective  in  communicating  the  1/0  requirements  and  for  identifying  missing 
I/O  requirements. 

I nterface  -  The  functional  and  physical  characteristics  required  to  exist 
at  a  common  boundary  between  two  or  more  equipments/computer  programs. 
Interfaces  between  eoui pment/computer  programs  provided  by  different 
developing  agencies  (contractors),  or  between  development  items  and 
government  furnished  property  or  external  systems,  require  explicit 
documentation.  [8]  (See  also  External  Interface  and  Internal  Interface) 

Life  Cycle  Cost  (LCC).  The  total  cost  of  an  item  or  system  over  its  full 
life.  It  includes  tne  cost  of  acquisition,  ownership  (operation,  mainten¬ 
ance,  support,  etc.)  and,  where  applicable,  disposal.  To  be  meaningful,  an 
expression  of  life  cycle  cost  must  be  placed  in  context  with  the  cost 
elements  included,  period  of  time  covered,  assumptions  and  conditions 
applied,  and  whether  it  is  intended  as  a  relative  comparison  or  absolute 
expression  of  expected  cost  effects.  (Source;  APR  800-11)  [13] 

Internal  Interface  (also  called  Inter-System  Interface)  -  The  interfaces 
between  and  within  the  system  being  specified  (e.g.,  between  system 
segments,  functional  areas,  configuration  items)  [3]  (See  also  Interface) 

Life  Cycle  Cost  Analysis  -  Life  Cycle  Cost  Analysis  is  performed  by  the 
contractor  periodically  throughout  the  acquisition  to  access  the  cost  of 
acquisition  and  ownership.  This  effort  results  in  an  identification  of  the 
economic  consequences  of  system  design  alternatives.  [10]  (See  also 
Systems  Engineering) 

Logical  Organizational  Relationships  -  Logical  organizational  relationships 
are  shown  by  structuring  the  discrete  functions  and  the  information  require¬ 
ments  (external  and  internal  input/output)  of  the  system  into  hierarchical 
structures:  Functional  Hierarchical  Structure,  and  I/O  Hierarchical  Structure. 

Logistics  Engineering  -  This  function  provides  inputs  to  the  systems 
engineering  process  in  all  acquisition  phases.  In  general,  these  inputs 
are  the  support  environment  descriptors  and  constraints.  This  function 
uses  the  technical  data  developed  by  the  systems  engineering  process  to 
refine  the  support  plans,  concepts,  and  requirements  for  system  support  in 
the  deployment  phase  and  in  operational  utilization.  The  logistics 
engineering  function  is  a  part  of  the  mainstream  engineering  effort  to 
develop  and  achieve  a  supportable  and  cost-effective  system.  This  function 
uses  the  detailed  drawings  which  are  prepared  by  design  engineering  to 
develop  the  specific  support  requirements;  that  is,  to  develop  such 
specific  support  items  as  tools,  test  equipment,  personnel  skills,  and 
maintenance  procedures.  (For  other  information  concerning  logistics 
engineering  responsibilities,  see  AFR  800-8  and  AFP  800-7.)  [6]  (See  also 

Engineering  Management) 
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Logistics  Support  Analyses  -  The  contractor  is  usually  tasked  to  conduct 
logistic  support  analyses  leading  to  the  definition  of  support  needs  (e.g., 
maintenance  equipment,  personnel,  spares,  repair  parts,  technical  orders, 
manuals,  transportation  and  handling,  etc.).  These  analyses  address  all 
levels  of  operations  and  maintenance  and  results  in  requirements  for 
support.  [IC]  (See  also  Systems  Engineering) 

Maintainability  -  Closely  related  and  inseparable  from  Reliability  is  the 
specialty.  Maintainability.  Maintainability  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
design  and  installation  expressed  as  the  probability  that  an  item  will  be 
restored  to  a  specified  condition  within  a  given  period  of  time  when  the 
maintenance  is  performed  using  prescribed  procedures  and  resources.  (See 
also  Reliability  and  Availability)  [1]  The  revised  APR  57-1  emphasizes 
the  following  definition;  a  measure  of  the  time  or  maintenance  resources 
needed  to  keep  an  item  operating  or  restore  it  to  operational  (or  in  the 
case  of  certain  munitions,  serviceable)  status.  Maintainability  may  be 
expressed  as  the  time  to  do  maintenance,  as  the  total  required  manpower,  or 
as  the  time  to  restore  a  system  to  operational  (or  serviceable)  status. 
(Source;  APR  80-5)  [13] 

Numerical  maintainability  requirements  shall  be  stated  in  such  terms  as 
mean-ti me- to- repair  (MTTR)  or  maintenance  man-hours  per  flight/operational 
hour.  Determination  of  realistic  requirements  is  necessary.  Qualitative 
requirements  for  accessibility,  modular  construction,  test  points,  and 
other  design  requirements  may  be  specified  as  required.  [3] 

Specifications  shall  specify  the  quantitative  maintainability  requirements. 
The  requirements  shall  apply  to  maintenance  in  the  planned  maintenance  and 
support  environment  and  shall  be  stated  in  quantitative  terms.  Examples 
are; 


a.  Time  (e.g.,  mean  and  maximum  downtime,  reaction  time,  turnaround  time, 
mean  and  maximum  times  to  repair,  mean  time  between  maintenance  actions). 

b.  Rate  (e.g.,  maintenance  manhours  per  flying  hour,  maintenance  manhours 
per  specific  maintenance  action,  operational  ready  rate,  maintenance 
hours  per  operating  hour,  frequency  of  preventive  maintenance). 

c.  Maintenance  complexity  (e.g.,  number  of  people  and  skill  levels, 
variety  of  support  equipment). 

d.  Maintenance  action  indices  (e.g.,  maintenance  costs  per  operating  hour, 
manhours  per  overhaul).  [3] 

Maintainability  as  applied  to  software  is  specification,  design,  and 
development  of  code  in  a  manner  which  facilitates  the  task  of  modification 
to  correct  deficiencies  and  to  satisfy  new  or  changing  requirements.  A 
potential  source  of  confusion  exists  regarding  subtle  distinctions  between 
the  hardware  and  software  definition  of  maintainability.  Hardware 
maintenance  is  the  restoration  of  hardware  to  its  original  design,  whereas 
software  maintenance  is  defined  as  both  error  correction  and  modification 
of  the  original  design  (both  of  which  imply  change  rather  than  restoration) 
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Since  there  is  little  chance  that  the  usage  of  either  set  of  definitions 
will  be  discontinued,  the  procuring  agency  should  bear  these  differences  in 
mind  when  participating  in  the  establishment  of  maintainability  criteria 
for  the  total  system.  Software  maintenance  features  in  terms  of  growth 
requirements  may  be  specified  in  the  Development  (Part  I)  Specification. 
Additional  features  such  as  modularity  should  be  requested  in  the  RFP, 
responded  to  in  the  CPDP,  and  implemented  by  the  contractor  in  the  design, 
and  reflected  in  the  Product  (Part  II)  Specification.  [2] 

Maintenance  Concept.  A  description  of  maintenance  considerations  and 
constraints.  A  preliminary  maintenance  concept  is  developed  and  submitted 
as  part  of  the  preliminary  operational  concept  for  each  alternative 
solution  candidate  by  the  operating  command  with  the  assistance  of  the 
implementing  and  supporting  commands.  The  preliminary  maintenance  concept 
is  refined  during  the  demonstration  and  validation  phase  to  become  the 
system  maintenance  concept  during  full  scale  engineering  development 
(FSED).  During  FSED,  the  system  maintenance  concept  is  expanded  in  scope 
and  detail  and  removed  from  the  system  operational  concept  to  become  the 
maintenance  plan.  (Source;  AFR  66-14)  [13] 

Milestone  Zero  Decision.  The  program  initiation  decision  by  competent 
authority  that  valid  mission  need  exists  and  alternative  solutions  should 
be  systematically  and  progressively  identified  and  explored.  Secretary  of 
Defense  approval  of  the  need  is  required  to  initiate  major  system 
acquistion  programs.  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  approval  is  required  to 
initiate  Air  Force  designated  acquisition  programs  (AFDAP).  HQ  USAF 
approval  by  PMD  is  required  to  initiate  all  other  acquisition  programs. 
[13] 

Mission  Area.  A  segment  of  the  defense  mission  as  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  (Source;  AFR  800-2)  [13] 

Mission  Area  Analyses.  Continuous  analysis  of  assigned  mission 

responsibilities  in  the  several  mission  areas  to  identify  deficiencies  in 
the  current  and  projected  capabilities  to  meet  essential  mission  needs  and 
to  identify  opportunities  for  the  enhancement  of  capability  through  more 
effective  systems  and  less  costly  methods.  Missions  area  analysis  should 
conform  with  short,  mid,  and  long  range  planning  guidance.  The  objectives 
of  mission  area  analysis  are  to  identify  capability  deficiencies  and  assess 
the  relative  values  of  operational  needs.  [13] 

Mission  Area  Planning.  A  continuous  HQ  USAF  and  command  planning  activity 
which  directs  and  coordinates  mission  area  analysis  and  uses  the  product  of 
that  analysis  to  help  make  program,  budget,  modification  and  acquisition, 
force  structure,  strategy  and  tactics  decisions.  [13] 

Mission  Element.  A  segment  of  a  mission  area  critical  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  mission  area  objectives  and  corresponding  to  a  recommendation  for  a 
major  system  or  designated  non-major  system  capability  as  determined  by  the 
Air  Force.  (Ref:  AFR  800-2)  [13] 
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Mission  Element  Need  Analysis  (MENA).  A  mandatory  attachment  of  the  SON 
which  cites  the  caunand  mission  and  tasks,  documents  of  the  salient  results 
of  the  mission  analysis  which  identified  the  operational  deficiency,  states 
command  needs  for  mission  task  performance,  and  provides  constraints  on 
acceptable  solutions.  [13] 

Mission  Clement  Need  Statement  (MtNS).  A  statement  prepared  by  HQ  USAF  to 
identify  and  support  the  need  for  a  new  or  improved  mission  capability.  It 
is  normally  based  on  one  or  more  SONs.  The  mission  ne'^d  may  result  from  a 
projected  deficiency  or  obsolescence  in  existing  systems,  a  technological 
opportunity,  or  an  opportunity  to  reduce  operating  cost.  The  MENS  is 
submitted  to  the  SECDEF  or  SAF  as  appropriate  for  a  Milestone  0  decision. 
(Ref;  DOD  Directive  6000.2)  [13] 

Mission  Rel iabi 1 i ty.  A  measure  of  the  ability  of  a  system  to  complete  its 
pTanned  mission  ^  function.  Mission  reliability  may  be  expressed  as 
Mission  Completion  Success  Probability  (MCSP),  Mean  Mission  Duration  (MMD), 
or  as  Mean  Time  Between  Critical  Failure  (MTBCF)  as  appropriate.  (Source; 
AFR  80-5)  [13] 

Mission  Reguirements  Analysis  -  Impacts  of  the  stated  system  operational 
characteristics,  mission  objectives,  threat,  environmental  factors,  minimum 
acceptable  system  functional  requirements,  technical  performance,  and 
system  figure(s)  of  merit  as  stipulated,  proposed,  or  directed  for  change 
are  analysed  during  the  conduct  of  the  ccn'-ract.  These  impacts  are 
examined  continually  for  validity,  consistency^  desirability,  and 
attainability  with  respect  to  current  technology,  physical  resources,  human 
perfonnance  capabilities,  life  cycle  costs,  or  other  limitations.  The 
output  of  this  analysis  will  either  verify  the  existing  requirements  or 
develop  new  requirements  which  are  more  appropriate  for  the.  mission.  [10] 
(See  also  Systems  Engineering  and  System  Capability  requirements) 

Operabi 1 ity.  (Sometimes  called  System-Effectiveness  or  System  Operational 
Effectiveness)  -  Operability  includes  system  availability  and 
dependability.  Availability  incorporates  the  aspects  of  reliability  and 
maintainability,  dependability  incorporates  the  aspects  of  survivability 
and  vulnerability  (S/V).  Each  of  these  operability  categories  may  be 
influenced  by  design  related  issues,  policy  related  impact,  or  non¬ 
control  lable  factors. 

Operating  Command.  The  command  or  agency  primarily  responsible  for  the 
operational  employment  of  a  system,  subsystem  or  item  of  equipment.  The 
operating  coiimand  usually  submits  the  SON.  The  operating  command  is  a 
participating  command.  (Ref;  AFM  11-1,  Vol  I)  [13] 

Operational  Concept.  A  statement  about  intended  employment  of  forces  that 
provides  guidance  for  posturing  and  supporting  conibat  forces.  Standards 
are  specified  for  deployment,  organization,  basing,  and  support  from  which 
detailed  resource  requirements  and  implementing  programs  can  be  derived. 
(Source;  (AFM  11-1,  Vol  I)  [13] 
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Operational  Need  or  Mission  Need.  A  capability  to  successfully  perform  one 
or  more  mission  tasks  or  functions  required  to  achieve  mission  or  mission 
area  objectives.  The  operational  need  is  expressed  in  terms  of  task  and 
functional  capabilities  {what  must  be  done  and  how  well)  not  in  terms  of 
specific  hardware  or  software  system  characteristics.  [13] 

Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  (OT&E)  -  OT&E  is  conducted  to  estimate  the 
system's  military  utility,  operational  effectiveness,  operational  suitabi¬ 
lity,  and  to  identify  deficiencies.  In  addition,  OT&E  provides  information 
on  organization,  personnel  requirements,  doctrine  and  tactics,  also  it  may 
provide  data  to  support  or  verify  material  in  operating  instructions, 
publications  and  handbooks. 

OT&E  normally  composed  of  initial  OT&E  (lOT&E)  and  follow-on  OT&E  (FOT&E)  is 
essentially  an  operational  analysis  of  a  system's  performance  where  the 
complete  system  is  tested  and  evaluated  against  operational  criteria  by 
personnel  with  the  same  qualifications  as  those  who  will  use,  maintain  and 
support  the  system  when  deployed.  There  will  be  situations  when  OT&E 
requirements  will  be  satisfied  by  the  formal  DT&E  or  by  combining  OT&E 
activities  with  DT&E.  [1] 

The  revised  APR  57-1  provides  the  following  definition:  OT  &  E  -  test  and 
evaluation  conducted  to  estimate  the  system's  military  utility,  operational 
effectiveness  and  operational  suitability.  (Source:  APR  800-2)  [13] 

OR  -  Any  one  of  the  alternate  paths  may  lead  to  the  next  activity.  The 
conditions  upon  which  the  alternate  paths  are  selected  are  associated 
with  the  OR.  (See  also  Control-Plow) 

Participating  Command.  A  command  or  agency  designated  by  HQ  USAP  to  support 
and  advise  the  Program  Manager  (PM).  A  supporting  command  is  a  participat¬ 
ing  command.  (Source:  APR  800-2)  [13] 

Performance  Requirements  (also  called  Performance  Characteristics  [3])  - 
Performance  requirements  identify  "how  well"  the  functions  of  the  system 
must  be  accomplished.  The  performance  requirements  are  the  essential 
quantifiable  statistical  parameters  upon  which  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  system  functions  can  be  evaluated,  such  as  timeliness  and  accuracy.  The 
timing  performance  constraints  include  computational-solving  times,  count¬ 
down  or  event  timing,  and  timing  allocations  as  established  through  engineer¬ 
ing  analysis. 

Personnel  and  Training  -  Where  applicable,  requirements  imposed  by  or 
1 imited  by  personnel  or  training  considerations  shall  be  specified  in 
development  specifications.  Training  considerations  shall  include  existing 
facilities,  equipment,  special /emergency  procedures  (associated  with  hazard¬ 
ous  tasks)  and  training  simulators,  as  well  as  the  need  for  additional 
facilities,  equipment,  and  simulators.  [3] 

Manpower  requirements  may  be  taken  care  of  for  projects  by  the  User/ 
Operating  Command  manpower  agency.  The  number  of  O&M  personnel,  their 
APSC(s)  and  skill  level (s),  may  be  included  in  the  program  direction. 
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influencing  the  system/ equipment  design.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manpower 
agency  may  request  program  office  support  in  determining  the  appropriate 
manning  for  a  new  or  complex  system.  In  this  case  the  program  office  can 
task  the  contractor  to  perform  studies  for  determining  the  manpower 
requirements.  [1] 

Phys-ical  Characteristics  -  Quantitative  and  qualitative  expressions  of 
material  features,  such  as  composition,  dimensions,  finishes,  form,  fit, 
and  their  respective  tolerances  (DOD  Directive  5010.19).  [4]  These 

characteristics  in  a  development,  product  or  material  specification  shall 
set  forth  requirements  such  as  weight  limits,  dimensional  limits,  etc., 
necessary  to  assure  physical  compatibility  with  other  elements  and  not 
determined  by  other  design  and  construction  features  or  referenced 
drawings.  They  shall  also  include  considerations  such  as  transportation  and 
storage  requirements,  security  criteria,  durability  factors,  health  and 
safety  criteria,  command  control  requirements,  and  vulnerability  factors. 
[3]  (See  also  Physical  Requirements) 

Physical  Requirements  -  Physical  requirements  are  those  requirements  which 
constrain  or  significantly  influence  the  design  solution  in  a  physical 
manner.  The  physical  constraints  include  power,  physical  features  (size 
and  weight),  environmental  considerations  (controlled  or  natural),  human 
perfonnance  capabilities  and  limitations  (human  factors),  predetermined 
internal  system  interfaces  (inter-system  interfaces)  and  external  system 
interfacing  (intra-system  interfaces),  use  of  existing  equipment  (off-the 
shelf)  and  Government  Furnished  Property  (GFP),  and  use  of  standard  parts. 
(See  also  Physical  Characteristics) 

Preliminary  i^ual  i  f  ication  Tests  (PQT)  -  A  formal  test  conducted  in 
accordance  with  Air  Force- approved  test  plans  and  designed  to  be  an 
incremental  process  which  provides  visibility  and  control  of  the  computer 
program  development  during  the  time  period  between  CDR  and  FQT.  A  PQT 
should  be  conducted  for  those  functions  which  are  critical  to  the  CPCI  (AFR 
800-14,  Vol.  II).  [7] 

Procuring  Activity  (Also  called  Procuring  Agency)  -  The  collection  of 
administrative,  management  and  technical  expertise  which  is  organized  under 
a  program  manager  directly  responsible  for  the  acquisition  of  a  system. 
The  term  System  Program  Office  (SPO)  is  used  in  the  Electronic  Systems 
Division  (ESD)  of  AFSC  to  designate  a  procuring  activity  responsible  for  a 
large  system  acquisition.  [8]  (See  also  Program  Office  and  Implementing 
Command) 

Production  Engineering  -  This  function  uses  the  technical  data  developed 
through  the  systems  engineering  process  to  develop  the  plans  and  procedures 
for  tooling,  materials,  quality  assurance,  and  manufacturing.  The 
production  engineering  function  is  a  part  of  the  mainstream  engineering 
effort  to  develop  and  achieve  producible  and  cost-effective  design 
solutions.  (For  other  information  concerning  production  engineering 
responsibilities,  see  AFR  800-9)  [b]  (See  also  Engineering  Management) 
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Production  Engineering  Analysis  -  Production  engineering  analysis  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  system  engineering  process.  It  includes  producibil ity 
analyses,  production  engineering  inputs  to  system  effectiveness,  trade-off 
studies,  and  life  cycle  cost  analyses  and  the  consideration  of  the 
materials,  tools,  test  equipment,  facilities,  personnel,  and  procedures 
which  support  manufacturing  in  RDTSE  and  production.  Critical  or  special 
producibi 1 i ty  requirements  are  identified  as  early  as  possible  and  are  an 
input  to  the  program  risk  analysis.  Where  critical  or  special  production 
engineering  requirements  limit  the  design,  these  requirements  are  included 
in  applicable  specifications.  Long  lead  time  items,  material  limitations, 
transition  from  development  to  production,  special  processes,  and 
manufacturing  limitations  are  considered  and  documented  during  the  system 
engineering  process.  The  contractor  identifies  and  takes  necessary  steps 
to  reduce  high-risk  manufacturing  areas  as  early  as  possible.  [10]  (See 
also  Systems  Engineering) 

Production  Phase  -  The  period  from  production  approval  until  the  last 
system/  equipment  is  delivered  and  accepted.  The  objective  is  to 
efficiently  produce  and  deliver  effective  and  supportable  systems  to  the 
operating  units.  It  includes  the  production  and  deployment  of  all 
principal  and  support  equipment.  (APR  800-20  [1]  ) 

Product  Specification  -  A  document  or  series  of  documents  which  contain  the 
detailed  technical  description  of  the  CPCI  as  designed  and  coded.  It  is  a 
complete  description  of  all  routines,  limits,  timing,  flow,  and  data  base 
characteristics  of  the  computer  program,  limits,  timing,  flow,  and  data 
coded  instructions.  Equivalent  to  "Part  II  CPCI  specification"  or  "Type  C5 
Specification".  [7]  (See  also  Type  C  Specification  and  Specifications) 

Program  Management  Directive  (PMD)  -  The  official  HQ  USAF  management 
directive  used  to  provide  direction  to  the  implementing  and  participating 
commands  and  satisfy  documentation  requirements.  It  will  be  used  during 
the  entire  acquisition  cycle  to  state  requirements  and  request  studies  as 
well  as  initiate,  approve,  change,  transition,  modify  or  terminate  programs. 
The  content  of  the  PMD,  including  the  required  HQ  USAF  review  and  approval 
actions,  is  tailored  to  the  needs  of  each  individual  program.  (AFR  800-2) 
[1] 

Program  Management  Plan  (PMP)  -  The  document  developed  and  issued  by  the 
Program  Manager  which  shows  the  integrated  time-phased  tasks  and  resources 
required  to  complete  the  task  specified  in  the  PMD.  It  defines  the  support 
required  from  all  participating  organizations,  is  tailored  to  the  needs  of 
each  individual  program,  and  contains  only  that  information  deemed 
necessary  by  the  program  manager.  (AIR  800-2)  [1] 

Program  Office  (PQ)  -  The  field  office  organized  by  the  program  manager  to 
assist  him  in  accomplishing  the  program  tasks.  (AFR  800-2)  (See  also 
Procuring  Activity)  [1] 

PROVIDES  -  This  relationship  indicates  that  a  using  activity  is  the  source 
of  the  external  output.  (See  also  Information  Flow) 
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l^udlily  Req^u  i  ri'iiients.  I  he  term  'quality  requirements'  denotes  system 
requirements  which  are  complete,  consistent,  testable,  and  traceable.  This 
characteristic  is  the  result  of  the  requirements  beiny  discretely 
identified  and  wel 1 -oryani zed.  (see  also  Requirements  l.nyi neeriny) 

RLCLIVLS  -  This  relationship  indicates  that  a  usiny  activity  is  the 
recipient  ot  the  external  output.  (See  also  Information  I  low) 

Reliability  -  As  defined  in  Al  Reyulation  HO-b,  Reliability  and 
Maintainability  I’royrams  for  Systems,  Sybsystems,  Lquipment,  and  Munitions, 
Reliability  is  the  probability  that  a  part,  components,  subassembly, 
assembly,  subsystem  or  system  will  perform  for  a  S()ecified  interval  under 
stated  conditions  with  no  malfunction  or  deyradations  that  require 
corrective  maintenance  actions.  Hardware  reliability  may  also  be  exfiressed 
in  terms  such  as  Mean  Time  Between  failure  (MTBI  )  or  Mean  lime  Between 
Maintenance  Action.  [IJ 

Reliability  requirements  shall  be  stated  numerically  with  confidence 
levels,  as  appropriate,  in  terms  of  mission  success  or  hardware  mean  time 
between  failures.  Initially,  reliability  may  be  stated  as  a  yoal  and  a 
lower  minimum  acceptable  requirement.  Diiriny  contract  definition,  or 
equivalent  period,  realistic  requirements  shall  be  determined  and 
incorporated  in  the  specification  witli  requirements  for  demonstration. 
Reliability  requirements  shall  never  be  stated  as  a  yoal  in  lype  C 
(product)  specifications.  [3] 

Reliability  is  a  difficult  and  iierluips  i  na|)()ropriat  e  term  when  api'lied  to 
software  because  this  item  has  an  entirely  different  nx'aniny  for  hardware. 
Since  a  comfuiter  proyram  never  wears  out  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
predict  or  analyze  tailure  rates.  Any  failure  of  the  computer  proyram  is  a 
latent  desiyn  deficiency  and  its  occurrence  cannot  be  adequately  predicted. 
In  this  respect  a  computer  (iroyram  cannot  be  desiyned  for  reliability  and 
cannot  be  tested  or  evaluated  for  reliability.  Reliability  sfiould  not 
apply  to  computer  proyrams  as  end  items  althouyh  the  computer  proyrams  may 
bo  used  to  enhance  system  reliability.  l^J  (See  also  Availability  and 
Maintainabi 1 ity) 

Requ i red  Operat i ona I  Cajiability  (ROC)  -  1  he  ROC  identifies  the  need  for  a 
new  or  improved  operational  capability.  I  he  foniial  numbered  document  used 
under  previous  editions  of  AIR  bZ-l,  (?/  Nov  19b3  throuyh  31  Any  19//)  to 
identify  an  operational  need  and  to  request  a  new  or  improved  capability 
for  the  operaliny  forces.  [13]  Once  the  ROC  is  validated  by  lIQs  USAI  . 
the  PMl) ,  which  authorizes  Al  SC  to  establish  a  I’royram  Office  cadre,  is 
issued,  [i’] 

Requ i remi'nt s  Allocation  -  Lach  function  and  sub-function  shall  bo  allocated 
a  set  of  constraint  requirements.  Ihese  requirements  shall  be  derived 
concurrently  with  the  development  of  functions,  time-line  analyses, 
synthesis  of  system  desiyn,  and  evaluation  performed  throuyh  trade-off 
studios  and  system/  cost  effectiveness  analysis.  lime  requirements  which 
are  prerecpii s i tes  for  a  function  or  set  of  functions  affect iny  mission 
success,  safety,  and  availability  shall  be  derived.  The  derived 
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ri'»)u  ironu'iit  s  shall  In*  statj'il  i  ii  siiftuu'nt  ih’tail  fof  allocation  to 
hatMwaro.  computer  provjrams,  prv^c»Htuval  ilat  a .  tacilitios,  atui  ('orsonnol. 
When  necessary,  special  skills  (ir  peculiar  risju  i  rement  s  will  he  iitent  it  ieii. 
Allocaleil  re»)ui  reiiH'nt  s  shall  ht'  traceahle  throuijh  the  analysis  hy  which 
they  were  ilerived  to  the  system  reipiirement  they  ar»’  ilesii.ineil  to  fulfill. 
1  111  1  (See  also  Systt'iiis  1  luiinet'rinu) 


Kciiu  1  foment  s  Analysis  -  (See  Kenu  i  reiiient  s  I  tujineei'itu)) 
Keiju i  rt'iiu'nl  s  tletmition  -  (Set'  Kt'qu i renu'nt  s  I  noiiu'ernuj) 


Kequi rement  s 

Inqineeriiuj  -  An 

Iterative  process  of  defininq 

t  he 

sy  s  t  I'm 

requ i rement  s 

and  analy.'inq  the 

inteqrity  of  t  lu'  requiri'menl  s. 

lliis 

process 

involves  all  areas  ot  system  ilevt'l  opinent  pri'ceilitu]  tlu'  actual  ilesiiin  of  t  h«' 
system,  1  he  proviucts  of  the  requ  i  I'ement  s  enqineerinq  process  can  he 
evaluatoil  tor  compit't  eness  ,  consistency,  t  I'st  ahi  I  i  ty ,  and  t  raceahi  1  i  ty. 
Ihe  essential  i)oal  ot  requirements  enqineer\nq  is  to  thorouqhly  evaluate 
the  needs  which  t  lu'  system  must  satisty.  (See  also  I  nqineerinq  Manaqement ) 

Kevjuirement  lypes  -  Set'  Systt'iii  lvt't|u i rt'iiu'iit  s 

Kt’t(ii  i  reinent  s  I  raceah  1 1  i  ty  -  See  1  ract'ah  i  1  i  t y 

Safety  -  Kequirement s  for  system  safety  are  descrihed  to  preclude  or  limit 
ha/artl  to  pt’rsonnt'l.  t'quipmenf.  or  both.  lo  t  lit'  evfent  pracficahle,  these 
retpiirement  s  are  impost'll  hy  citinq  est  ali  1  i  shed  and  recoqm.'t'd  standards, 
limitinq  salt'ty  characteristics  peculiar  to  the  item  due  to  hazards  m 
asst'iiihly,  disasseml'ly.  test,  transport,  storaqe,  operation  or  maintenance 
are  stated  when  covered  neither  hy  standard  industrial  or  service  practices 
nor  the  system  spec  i  t  icat  ion.  "1  ail-safe"  and  t'lnerqency  operafinq 
ivstrictions  art'  incluih'ti  wht'ii  appluahle.  Ihese  include  interlocks  and 
enierqency  and  standliy  i  ucuKs  required  t'lfher  to  prevent  injury  or  provide 
for  recovery  ot  the  iti'iii  in  the  event  ot  failure.  [.I]  (See  also  System 
Safety ) 

Scientific  Simulation  -  Scientific  simulation  is  the  primary  simulation 
used  in  lietailt'd  com|niter  proqram  requirements  definition  and  alqorithm 
desiqn.  Scientific  simulation  consists  ot  a  functional  simulation  (for 
example,  lOKlltAN  version)  ot  the  proposed  end-item  software,  interfaced 
with  simulations  represent  inq  sensor  and  environment al  models.  Such  a 
scientific  simulation  allows  the  study  of  the  major  end-item  software,  and 
provides  further  inlormation  to  he  used  tor  system  (H'rformance  evaluation, 

1 '*  ]  (St'i'  lunctional  simulation,  discrete  event  simulation,  enqiiu'erinq 
simulat ion) 

Seijment  -  (See  System  St'qment ) 

Simulation  -  see  lunctional  Simulation.  Piscrete  1  vent  Simulation, 
Scientific  Simulation,  I  nqineerinq  Simulation. 

Software  -  Software  denotes  computer  proqrams  and  computer  data.  A 
computer  proqram  is  a  series  of  instructions  or  statements  in  a  form 


liccectable  to  o  coiiiputer ,  ilosiynoil  to  const'  the  compi/tor  to  oxocnlo  on 
opo?'olion  or  oporotions.  Coinputor  proyroins  ittcliuto  oporotitni  systi’i:\s, 
ossomhU'rs,  coinpilors,  i nlorprot ors .  doto  mointononco/dioijnost  ic  ('roijroms, 
os  woll  os  oppl  1  cot  1  Otis  proi|t'onis  such  os  poyrol  I  ,  invontory  control, 
oporotionol  tliijht,  slrotoyic.  tocticol  outoinotic  tost,  crow  simulotor,  oiul 
oiuj i noor i tuj  onolysis.  Coinputor  pronroms  moy  bo  oithor  mocbino-doponvlont  or 
mochi  no- i  luloi'oiulont  .  ond  moy  bo  ijonorol -purf'oso  in  noturo  or  bo  dosiipioti  to 
sotisty  t ho  roi|ut romonts  of  o  s['ocioli/od  ('rocoss  or  porticulor  usors. 
Coinputor  doto  is  o  colloction  ot  doto  in  o  torni  copoblo  o1  boiiui  pi'ocossod 
ond  oporotod  on  by  o  ctxnputor,  such  os  o  doto  boso,  or  onoloi)  or  dujitol 
inputs  to  0  coinputor  ('roijrom  thot  oro  nocossory  tor  its  opoi'otion.  [.’I. 
Lb]  (Soo  olso  Coinputor  I'roijroin) 

Speciolity  Inyinooriiuj  -  Ibis  lorni  rotors  to  t  ho  oiu.i  i  noor  i  lu)  oftoi'ts 
of  roliobility,  mo i nto i nob i H ty .  sototy.  surv i vob 1 1 i ty .  vul  ru'rob 1 1 i (y . 
corrosion  provontion,  structurol  into<)rify,  otc.  Ihoso  oiuj  i  nooi' i  iu,i 
tunctions  oro  port  ot  tho  moinstroom  otuji noor iiuj  oftort  to  dovolop  o  host 
mix  of  spoc 1 1 i cot  1  on  roquiromonts  ond  ochiovo  cost  -  of f oc 1 1 vo  dosiqn 
solutions.  IbJ  (Soo  olso  1  nijinooriiu)  Monoqomont ) 

Spoc  1 1  i  c  0 1  i  on  (Soo  olso  Systoms  I  luj  i  noor  i  luj )  -  A  documonf  intondod 
priniorily  for  uso  in  procuri'inont  ,  which  cloorly  ond  occurotoly  doscribos 
tho  ossonfiol  tochnicol  roquiromonts  tor  itoms.  motoriols  or  sorvicos 
includinq  tho  procoduros  by  wliich  if  will  bo  dotorminod  thot  tho 

roquiromonts  hovo  boon  mot.  (nCP  Hiroctivo  Ali’O.S)  [A]  Ml  1 -S IP-A'iil  ond 
M1L-SU)-48J  Spoc i f icot ion  typos  oro; 

System  spoc  i  f  icot  ion.  A  docuniont  wtiicli  stotos  tho  tochnicol  ond 

mission  roquiromonts  tor  o  sysft'in  os  on  ontity,  ollocotos  roqui  ri'inont  s 

to  tunctionol  oroos  (or  conf  i  qurot  i  on  itoms),  ond  itotinos  tho 
intorfocos  botwoon  or  omonq  tho  funct ionol  oroos.  (Soo  olso  lypo  A) 
[4] 

novolopmont  spoci  f  icot  ion.  A  dvicumont  o('i'l  icobh'  to  an  iti'iii  I'olow  tho 
systom  lovo)  which  stotos  portonnonco,  intortoco,  ond  ot  hor  tt'chnicol 
roquiromonts  in  stiff  icionf  dotoil  to  pormit  dosiqn,  onqinoonnq  tor 
Sorvico  uso.  ond  ovoluotion.  (soo  olso  lypo  b)  [4] 

Product  s[H'Ci  1  icot  ton.  A  documont  o['plicoblo  to  o  ('roduction  Horn 

bolow  tho  systom  lovol  wliich  stotos  itom  choroct or i st  ics  in  o  monnor 
suitoblo  tor  procuromont  ,  t'roduction  ond  occoptonco.  (Soo  olso 
lypo  C)  14J 

Stotomont  of  Oporot ionol  Nood  (SON).  A  lonnol  numborod  documont  usod  to 
ufontity  on  oporot iono)  doficioncy  ond  stoto  tho  nood  tor  o  now  or  improvod 
copobility  for  OSAi  torcos.  Oporot ionol  noods  oro  bosod  on  short  torm  ond 
lonq  torm  copobility  objoctivos  ond  moy  rosult  trcmi  o  t'rojoctod  doticioncy 
or  obsolosconco  in  oxistinq  copobi  1  i  t  los  ,  o  tochnoloqicol  opport  iin i  ty .  or 
on  opportunity  to  roduco  oporot i nq/ support  cost.  It  usually  boqins 
tho  systom  acquisition  process  ond  is  normally  followed  by  tho  concept uol 
phase,  howovor,  any  oppropnoto  phase  moy  follow.  Sotisfyinq  o  SUN  will 
normally  roviiiiro  o  combination  of  rosoorch.  dovolopmont,  tost, 
mod  i  f  ico  t  1  on .  or  acquisition  efforts  thot  will  onhonco  USA)  torcos' 
capabilities.  (LI] 
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Supporting  Cornnand  -  A  command  providing  direct  support  to  a  system  or  test 
program.  Examples  include  the  Air  Force  Logistics  Command  (AFLC)  and  the 
Air  Training  Command  (ATC).  See  also  implementing  command  and  using 
command.  [8]  The  revised  AFR  57-1  provides  the  following  definition:  The 
command  assigned  responsibility  for  providing  logistics  support;  it  assumes 
program  management  responsibi 1 ty  from  the  implementing  command.  The 
supporting  command  is  a  participating  command.  {Ref:  AFR  800-2)  [13] 

Synthesis  -  Sufficient  preliminary  design  is  accomplished  to  confirm  and 
assure  completeness  of  the  performance  and  design  requirements  allocated 
for  detail  design.  The  performance,  configuration,  and  arrangement  of  a 
chosen  system  and  its  elements  and  the  technique  for  their  test,  support, 
and  operation  are  portrayed  in  a  suitable  form  such  as  a  set  of  schematic 
diagrams,  physical  and  mathematical  models,  computer  simulations,  layouts, 
detailed  drawings,  and  similar  engineering  graphics.  These  portrayals 
shall  illustrate  intra-  and  inter-system  and  item  interfaces,  permit 
traceability  between  the  elements  at  various  levels  of  system  detail,  and 
provide  means  for  complete  and  comprehensive  change  control  This 
portrayal  is  the  basic  source  of  data  for  developing,  updating,  and 
completing  (a)  the  system,  configuration  item,  and  critical  item 
specifications,  (b)  interfacing  control  documentation;  (c)  consolidated 
facility  requirements;  (d)  content  of  procedural  handbooks,  placards,  and 
similar  forms  of  instructional  data;  (e)  task  loading  of  personnel;  (f) 
operational  computer  programs,  (g)  specification  trees;  and  (h)  dependent 
elements  of  work  breakdown  structures.  [10]  (See)  also  Systems  Engineering) 

System  -  A  composite  of  items,  assemblies  (or  sets),  skills,  and  techniques 
capable  of  performing  and/or  supporting  an  operational  (or  non-operational ) 
role.  A  complete  system  includes  related  facilities,  items,  material, 
services,  and  personnel  required  for  its  operation  to  the  degree  that  it 
can  be  considered  a  self-sufficient  item  in  its  intended  operational  (or 
non-operational)  and/or  support  environment.  (AFR  65-3)  [1],[8],[4] 

System  Acquisition  Process.  A  sequence  of  specified  decision  events  and 
phases  of  activity  directed  to  achievement  of  established  program 
objectives  in  the  acquisition  of  Defense  systems  and  extending  from 
approval  of  a  mission  need  through  successful  deployment  of  the  Defense 
system  or  termination  of  the  program.  (Source:  AFR  800-2)  [13] 

System/Acquisition  Life  Cycle  -  Normally,  it  consists  of  five  phases 
(Conceptual ,  Validation,  Full-Scale  Development,  Production,  and 
Deployment)  with  key  decision  points  between  each  of  the  first  three  phases 
(Program,  Ratification,  and  Production  Decisions).  A  program  may  skip  a 
phase  or  have  program  elements  in  any  or  all  other  phases.  (See  AFR  800-2 
and  AFSCP  800-3)  (See  also  Acquisition  Life  Cycle)  [1] 

System  Capability  Requirements  -  The  mission  oriented  needs  which  the 
system  must  perform  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  using  agency.  (See 
also  Mission  Requirements  Analysis) 

System/Cost  Effectiveness  Analysis  -  A  continuing  system/cost  effectiveness 
analysis  insures  that  engineering  decisions,  resulting  from  the  review  of 
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alternatives,  are  made  only  after  considering  their  impact  on  system 
effectiveness  and  cost  of  acquisition  and  ownership.  The  contractor  is 
tasked  to  identify  alternatives  which  would  provide  significantly  different 
system  effectiveness  oi  costs  than  those  based  upon  contract  requirements. 
[10] 

System  Design  Concept.  An  idea  expressed  in  terms  of  general  performance, 
capabi 1 i t ies ,  and  characteristics  of  hardware  and  software  oriented  either 
to  operate  or  to  be  operated  as  an  integral  whole  in  meeting  a  mission 
need.  (Source;  0MB  Circular  A-109)  [13] 

Systems  Engineering  -  The  application  of  scientific  and  engineering  efforts 
to  transform  an  operational  need  or  statement  of  deficiency  into  a 
description  of  system  requirements  and  a  preferred  system  configuration 
that  has  been  optimized  from  a  life  cycle  cost  viewpoint.  The  process  of 
systems  engineering  has  three  principal  elements;  functional  analysis, 
synthesis,  and  trade  studies  or  cost-effectivess  optimization.  The  process 
uses  a  sequential  and  iterative  methodology  to  reach  cost-effectivess 
solutions.  The  technical  information  developed  in  this  process  is  used  to 
plan  and  integrate  the  engineering  effort  for  the  system  as  a  whole,  during 
the  definition,  design,  test  and  evalution,  production,  deployment, 
support,  and  modification  of  a  system  or  equipment  item.  (AFR  800-3)  [1] 

(See  also  Engineering  Management ) 

System  engineering  for  the  total  system  or  a  functional  area  (system 
element  or  segment)  is  normally  vested  in  a  single  contractor  or  Government 
agency.  System  engineering  as  it  relates  to  configuration  management,  is 
the  application  of  scientific  and  engineering  efforts  to  transform  an 
operational  need  into  a  description  of  system  performance  parameters  and  a 
system  configuration  must  bo  ultimately  called  out  in  the  Cl 
specifications.  In  this  way,  the  system  engineering  agency  or  contractor 
generates  requirements  for  configurations  which  will  satisfy  the 
operational  need,  constrained  technically  only  by  the  content  of  the  system 
specification.  The  system  engineering  agency  or  contractor  is  responsible 
for  assessing  the  impact  of  changes  to  Cl  specifications  or  to  the  system 
specification.  This  includes  modifications  to  operational  systems.  (See 
MlL-STD-490  for  system  engineering  criteria.)  [1] 

The  following  typical  tasks  are  conducted  (as  appropriate)  in  performing 
system  engineering  (see  separate  definitions  for  each); 

Mission  Requirements  Analysis 
Functional  Analysis 
Requirements  Allocation 
Synthesis 

Logistics  Support  Analysis 
Life  Cycle  Cost  Analysis 
Trade-Off  Studies 
Production  Engineering  Analysis 
Specifications  [10] 
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System  Segment  Specification  -  A  specification  similar  in  foniiat  to  a 
system  specification  (Type  A  fonnat),  identifying  a  discrete  package  of 
system  perfonnance  requirements,  functional  interfaces,  and  CIs  contracted 
to  one  contractor  or  assigned  to  one  Government  organization  directly 
responsible  to  the  procuring  activity  for  that  part  of  a  system's  total 
performance.  [5]  (See  System  Segment,  Type  A  -  System  Specification) 

System  Specification  -  A  document  which  states  all  the  necessary  technical 
and  mission  requirements  in  terms  of  performance,  allocates  requirements  to 
functional  areas  (or  configuration  items),  defines  the  interfaces  between 
or  among  the  functional  areas  (or  configuration  items),  and  includes  the 
test  provisions  to  assure  the  achievement  of  all  requirements.  [7]  (See 
also  type  A  -  System  Specification) 

System  Training  Concept.  A  document  summarizing  ATC  training  policy  based 
on  review  of  user's  requirements  and  planning  factors  as  reflected  in  the 
SON  and  system  operational  concept  and  updates.  Outlines  conceptual 
guidance  on  T&E  and  deployment  training  planning  efforts.  It  fonns  the 
basis  for  future  training  planning  actions  which  are  documented  in  the 
System  Training  Plan. 

Survi vabi 1 ity/Vul nerabi 1 ity  (S/V)  -  Survivabil ity  is  the  capability  of  a 
system  to  accomplish  its  mission  despite  a  man-made  hostile  environment. 
The  USAF  policy  is  that  each  system  will  have  enough  designed- in  hardness 
and  will  be  operated  in  a  manner  so  that  sufficient  numbers  will  survive 
the  expected  threat. 

There  are  direct  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  threats  to  virtually  every  Command, 
Control  &  Communications  system,  and  there  is  a  severe  nuclear  threat 
to  the  atmosphere  and  ionosphere,  the  propagation  medium  for  radars  and 
radio  communications.  Within  the  nuclear  hardening  area  itself,  there 
are  several  specialized  disciplines.  So  although  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  the  fundamentals  of  vulnerability  and  hardening,  implementation 
of  a  sound  survivability  program  usually  requires  a  number  of  different 
specialists. 

S/V  is  important  in  all  phases  of  a  system's  life  cycle,  from  concept 
through  operations.  Key  milestones  include  the  threat  study,  hardness 
specification,  hardness  verification  (including  testing),  and  hardness 
maintenance.  The  regulations  do  provide  a  formal  mechanism  for 
establishing  survivability  criteria,  through  the  Nuclear  Criteria  Group  and 
the  Nonnuclear  Survivability  Technology  Working  Group.  Mission  Hardness 
design  and  verification  must  documented  in  such  a  way  that  AFLC  and  the 
operating  conmand  can  readily  maintain  system  hardness  throughout  its  life, 
and  evaluate  the  impacts  of  a  changing  threat. 

Virtually  every  Command,  Control  and  Communications  system  must  be 
protected  from  the  effects  of  electromagnetic  pulse  (EMP),  a  broad  area 
nuclear  effect.  This  can  be  done  with  sound  state-of-the-art  electrical 
engineering.  Beyond  EMP,  hardening  becomes  very  threat  specific.  [1] 
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Technical  Data  Control  -  This  term  refers  to  logging  and  managing  the 
technical  information  which  is  developed  by  various  engineering  functions. 
(For  other  information  concerning  technical  data  control  responsibilities, 
see  AFR  310-1.)  [6]  (See  also  Engineering  Management) 

Technical  Program  Planning  and  Control  -  This  term  refers  to  the  process  of 
planning,  monitoring,  measuring,  evaluating,  directing,  and  replanning  thw 
management  of  the  technical  program.  This  process  is  carried  out  through 
such  tasks  as  making  risk  analyses,  developing  and  updating  the  work 
breakdown  structure,  accomplishing  technical  performance  measurement, 
conducting  technical  reviews,  performing  change  studies,  and  planning  and 
implementing  changes.  [6]  (See  also  Engineering  Management) 

Test.  Any  program  or  procedure  which  is  designed  to  obtain,  verify,  or 
provide  data  for  the  evaluation  of;  research  and  development  (other  than 
laboratory  experiments),  progress  in  accomplishing  development  objectives; 
or  performance  and  operational  capability  of  systems,  subsystems, 
components,  and  equipment  items.  [13] 

Test  Engineering  -  This  function  uses  the  technical  data  developed  through 
the  systems  engineering  process  to  develop  test  plans.  These  plans  outline 
the  test  procedures  and  test  requirements  that  are  to  be  used  to  test 
the  design  solutions.  (For  other  information  concerning  test  planning,  see 
AFR  80-14.)  [6]  (See  also  Engineering  Management) 

Test  Requirements  -  The  program  office  initiates  the  test  planning  process 
during  the  Conceptual  Phase  by  preparing  a  Test  and  Evaluation  Master 
Plan  (TEMP).  During  the  Validation  Phase  the  contractor( s)  initiate 
detailed  test  planning  relative  to  hardware  and  computer  program  end-items 
(CIS  and  CPCIs).  These  test  plans  and  procedures  are  submitted  to  the 
government  for  review  and  approval;  the  approved  plans  and  procedures  are 
the  basis  for  subsystem  and  system  testing.  In  order  to  test  system 
requirements,  a  unique  test  must  be  associated  with  the  appropriate 
end-item  which  incorporates  requi rement ( s)  to  be  tested.  For  those 
requirements  which  are  inherent  in  a  collection  of  end-items,  the  test  of  a 
requirement  will  be  realized  during  system  testing.  Critical  system 
requirements  should  be  linked  to  unique  end-items  and  be  traceable  to  the 
original  requirements  as  described  in  the  MIL-STD-490  Type  A  and  B 
specifications.  Section  4  (MIL-STD-490/483  Type  A  and  B  Specifications, 
Quality  Assurance  Provisions)  identifies  the  specific  requirements  for 
formal  test  and  verification  of  the  system  (Type  A)  and  subsequently  its 
end-items  (Type  B).  These  test  and  verification  requirements  identify  what 
specific  system  requirements  (Section  3  of  the  specification)  must  be 
satisfied.  Test  requirements,  therefore,  identify  the  functional, 
performance,  physical,  operability,  and  design  requirements  which  will  be 
evaluated  during  system  integration  and  test. 

Test  &  Evaluation  Master  Plan  (TEMP)  -  The  TEMP  is  an  overall  plan  which 
identifies  and  integrates  the  efforts  and  schedules  of  all  test  and  check¬ 
out  activities  to  be  accomplished  in  the  system  development  program. 
[7] 


T rdceabl 1 i ty  -  (Requirements  Traceability,  Requirements  Traceability 
Relationships)  During  the  requirements  engineering  activities,  sources  of 
requirements  (source  documents )  are  referenced  for  each  requirement 
identified.  These  source  references  provide  the  means  of  tracing  the 
requirements  from  one  set  of  system  requirements  documentation  to  the 
allocated  requirements  contained  in  the  next  level  of  system  documentation, 
such  as  from  a  Type  A  to  Type  B  specification.  Sources  for  each 
requirement  can  also  be  maintained  for  pertinent  studies,  analyses,  and 
plans;  PMD,  PMP,  system  sizing  and  timing  studies,  prototyping, 
simulations,  test  plans  and  procedures,  and  the  like.  The  requirements  and 
associated  sources  provide  the  means  of  verifying  the  requirements  during 
the  requirements  engineering  process  and  into  later  phases  of  the  system 
acquisition  by  providing  a  repository  of  information  on  the  system 
definition. 

Software  traceability  refers  to  the  capability  to  follow  specific  mission 
requirements  through  the  various  levels  of  specification  to  the  actual 
code,  and  the  capabilities  to  associate  each  area  of  code  with  a  specified 
requirement.  [2] 

Trade-off  Studies  -  Desirable  and  practical  trade-offs  among  stated 
operational  needs ,  engineering  design,  program  schedule  and  budget, 
producibil ity,  supportabi 1 ity ,  and  life  cycle  costs,  as  appropriate,  are 
continually  identified  and  assessed.  Trade-off  studies  are  accomplished  at 
the  various  levels  of  functional  or  system  detail  or  as  specifically 
designated  to  support  the  decision  needs  of  the  system  engineering  process. 
Trade-off  studies,  results  and  supporting  rationale  are  documented  in  a 
form  consistent  with  the  impact  of  the  study  upon  program  and  technical 
requirements.  [10]  (See  also  Systems  Engineering) 

Training  Equipment  -  All  types  of  maintenance  and  operator's  training 
hardware,  devices,  visual/audio  training  aids  and  related  software  which 
(a)  are  used  to  train  maintenance  and  operator  personnel  by  depicting, 
simulating  or  portraying  the  operational  or  maintenance  characteristics  of 
an  item,  system  or  facility,  and  (b)  must,  by  their  nature,  be  kept 
consistent  in  design,  construction  and  configuration  with  such  items  in 
order  to  provide  required  training  capability. 

T ransportabi 1 i ty  -  Any  special  requirements  for  transportability  and 
materials  handling  shall  be  specified.  The  specifications  shall  include 
requirements  for  transportability  which  are  common  to  all  system  equipment 
to  permit  employment,  deployment,  and  logistic  support.  All  system 
elements  that,  due  to  operational  or  functional  characteristics,  will  be 
unsuitable  for  normal  transportation  methods,  shall  be  identified.  [3] 

Two-part  Specifications  -  Two-part  specifications,  which  combine  both 
devel opment  (performance)  and  product  fabrication  (detail  design) 
specifications  under  a  single  specification  number  as  procuring  activity 
option.  This  practice  requires  both  parts  for  a  complete  definition  of 
both  peformance  requirements  and  detailed  design  requirements  governing 
fabrication.  Under  this  practice,  the  development  specification  remains 
alive  during  the  life  of  the  item  as  the  complete  statement  of  performance 
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remjl renients.  Proposed  design  changes  must  be  evaluated  against  both  the 
product  fabrication  and  the  development  parts  of  the  specification.  To 
ar.phasize  the  fact  that  two  parts  exist,  both  parts  shall  be  identified  by 
the  same  specification  number  and  each  part  shall  be  further  identified  as 
Part  I  or  Part  II,  as  appropriate.  [3] 

Type  A  -  System  specification  (also  Segment  Specification).  This  type  of 
specification  states  the  technical  and  mission  requirements  for  a  system  as 
an  entity,  allocates  requirements  to  functional  areas,  and  defines  the 
interfaces  between  or  among  the  functional  areas.  Normally,  the  initial 
version  of  a  system  specification  is  based  on  parameters  developed  during 
the  concept  fonnulation  period  or  an  exploratory  preliminary  design  period 
of  feasibility  studies  and  analyses.  This  specification  (initial  version) 
is  used  to  establish  the  general  nature  of  the  system  that  is  to  be  further 
defined  during  a  contract  definition,  development,  or  contract  design 
period.  The  system  specification  is  maintained  current  during  the  contract 
definition,  development,  or  equivalent  period,  culminating  in  a  revision 
that  forms  the  future  perfonnance  base  for  the  development  and  production 
of  the  prime  itaiis  and  subsystems  (configuration  items),  the  performance  of 
such  items  being  allocated  from  the  system  performance  requirements  (see 
MIL-STD-490,  Appendix  I  for  outline  of  form).  [3]  (See  also  System 
Specifications,  System  Segment  Specification) 

Type  B  -  Development  specifications.  Development  specifications  state  the 
requirements  for  the  design  or  engineering  development  of  a  product  during 
the  development  period.  Each  development  specification  shall  be  in  suffi¬ 
cient  detail  to  describe  effectively  the  performance  characteristics  that 
each  configuration  item  is  to  achieve  when  a  developed  item  is  to  evolve 
into  a  detail  design  for  production.  The  development  specification  should 
be  maintained  current  during  production  when  it  is  desired  to  retain  a 
complete  statement  of  performance  requirements.  Since  the  breakdown  of  a 
system  into  its  elements  involves  items  of  various  degrees  of  complexity 
which  are  subject  to  different  engineering  disciplines  or  specification 
content,  it  is  desirable  to  classify  development  specifications  by 
sub-types.  [3]  (See  also  Two-part  Specifications,  Development 
Specification  and  Specifications) 

Type  B5  -  Computer  program  development  specification.  (See  MIL-STD-490, 
Appendix  VI  for  outline  of  fonn.)  This  type  of  specification  is  applicable 
to  the  development  of  computer  programs,  and  shall  describe  in  operational, 
functional,  and  mathematical  language  all  of  the  requirements  necessary  to 
design  and  verify  the  required  computer  program  in  terms  of  performance 
criteria.  The  specification  shall  provide  the  logical,  detailed 
descriptions  of  performance  requirements  of  a  computer  program  and  the 
tests  required  to  assure  development  of  a  computer  program  satisfactory  for 
the  intended  use.  [3]  (See  also  Two-part  specifications.  Development 
Specifications,  and  Specifications) 

Type  C  -  Product  specifications.  Product  specifications  are  applicable  to 
any  item  below  the  system  level,  and  may  be  oriented  toward  procurement  of 
a  product  through  specification  of  primarily  function  (performance) 
requirements  or  primarily  fabrication  (detailed  design)  requi  ranents. 
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Sub-types  of  product  specifications  to  cover  equipments  of  various 
complexities  or  requiring  different  outlines  of  form  are  covered  in 
MlL-STD-490,  paragraphs  3. 1.3. 3.1  through  3. 1.3. 3. 6  [3] 

A  product  function  specification  states  (1)  the  complete  performance 
requirements  of  the  product  for  the  intended  use,  and  (2)  necessary 
interface  and  interchangeability  characteristics.  It  covers  fonii,  fit, 
and  function.  Complete  perfoniiance  requirements  include  all  essential 
functional  requirements  under  service  environmental  conditions  or  under 
conditions  simulating  the  service  environment.  Quality  assurance 
provisions  include  one  or  more  of  the  following  inspections:  qualification 
evaluation,  preproduction,  periodic  production,  and  quality  confoniiance. 

A  product  fabrication  specification  will  normally  be  prepared  when  both 
development  and  production  of  the  item  are  procured.  In  those  cases  where 
a  development  specification  (Type  B)  has  been  prepared,  specific  reference 
to  the  document  containing  the  performance  requirements  for  the  item  shall 
be  made  in  the  product  fabrication  specification.  These  specifications 
shall  state.  (1)  a  detailed  description  of  the  parts  and  assemblies  of  the 
product,  usually  by  prescribing  compliance  with  a  set  of  drawings,  and  (2) 
those  pcrfonnance  requirements  and  corresponding  tests  and  inspections 
necessary  to  assure  proper  fabrication,  adjustment,  and  assembly 
techniques.  Tests  normally  are  limited  to  acceptance  tests  in  the  shop 
environment.  Selected  performance  requi reiients  in  the  normal  shop  or  test 
area  environment  and  verifying  test  therefore  may  be  included. 
Preproduction  or  periodic  tests  to  be  performed  on  a  sampling  basis  and 
requiring  service,  or  other,  environment  may  reference  the  associated 
development  specification.  Product  fabrication  specifications  may  be 
prepared  as  Part  II  or  a  two-part  specification  (see  Two-part 
Specifications,  Product  Specification  and  Specifications)  when  the 
procuring  activity  desires  a  close  relationship  between  the  performance  and 
fabrication  requirements.  [3] 

Type  C5  -  Computer  program  product  specification.  (See  MIL-STD-490, 
Appendix  XIII  for  outline  of  fonii. )  A  Type  C5  specification  is  applicable 
to  the  production  of  canputer  programs  and  specifies  their  implanenting 
media,  i.e.  punch  tape,  magnetic  tape,  disc,  drum,  etc.  It  does  not  cover 
the  detailed  requirements  for  material  or  manufacture  of  the  implementing 
medium.  When  two-part  specifications  (See  Two-part  Specification)  are  used 
Type  B5  shall  fonii  Part  I  and  Type  C5  shall  form  Part  II.  Specifications 
of  this  type  shall  provide  a  translation  of  the  performance  requirements 
into  programming  tenr.inology  and  quality  assurance  procedures  necessary  to 
assure  production  of  a  satisfactory  program.  [3]  (See  also  Product 
Specification  and  Specifications) 

UPDATES  -  This  relationship  indicates  that  a  function  on  the  path  updates 
internal  system  infonnation  as  part  of  its  activities.  (See  also  Infoniia- 
tion  Flow) 

USES  -  This  relationship  indicates  that  a  function  on  the  path  uses 
external  information  (external  input)  or  internal  system  information 
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(internal  input)  in  order  to  accomplish  its  activities.  (See  also 
Information  Flow) 

Usintj  Coiiriand  (Also  called  Using  Agency  and  Using  Activity)  -  The  cotnmand 
primarTTy  responsible  for  operational  employment  of  a  system.  (See  also 
Implementing  Command  and  Supporting  Command)  [8] 

UTILIZES  -  This  relationship  indicates  that  function  on  a  path  is  dependent 
upon  THe  use  of  one  or  more  other  functions  in  order  to  accomplish  its 
activities.  A  single  function  or  sequence  of  functions  may  be  defined 
once  and  utilized  as  frequently  as  necessary  in  the  control  flow  without 
having  to  be  redefined  (replicated)  for  each  use.  (See  also  Control 
Flow) . 

Val idat ion  -  Comprises  those  evaluation,  integration,  and  test  activities 
carried  out  at  the  system  level  to  ensure  that  the  system  being  developed 
satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  system  specification.  While  the 
validation  process  has  significant  software  implications,  a  software 
validation  process,  distinct  from  the  system  validation  process,  cannot  be 
isolated  since  all  evaluation  and  test  activities  that  make  up  validation 
are  focused  at  the  system  level.  [7], [2] 

Val i dat i on  Phase  -  The  period  when  major  program  characteristics  are 
refined  through  extensive  study  and  analyses,  hardware  development,  test 
and  evaluations.  The  objective  is  to  validate  the  choice  of  alternatives 
and  to  provide  the  basis  for  determining  whether  or  not  to  proceed  into 
Full-Scale  Development.  (See  AFR  800-2  and  AFSCP  800-3)  [1]  (see  also 

Acquisition  Life  Cycle) 

Verification  -  The  iterative  process  of  determining  whether  the  product  of 
each  step  of  the  Computer  Program  Configuration  Item  (CPCI)  development 
process  fullfills  all  of  the  requirements  levied  by  the  previous  step. 
[7J.C2] 

Work  Breakdown  Structure  (WBS)  -  A  work  breakdown  structure  is  a  product- 
oriented  family  tree  composed  of  hardware,  software,  services,  and  other 
work  tasks  which  result  from  project  engineering  efforts  during  the 
development  and  production  of  a  defense  material  item  and  which  completely 
defines  the  project/program.  A  WBS  displays  and  defines  the  product(s)  to 
be  developed  or  produced  and  relates  the  elements  of  work  to  be 
accomplished  to  each  other  and  to  the  end  product.  (MIL-STD-881 , 
MIL-STD-480)  [1] 
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[5]  MIL-STD-483,  Configuration  Management  Practices  for  Systems,  Equipment, 
Munitions,  and  Computer  Programs,  31  December  1970. 

[6]  AFR  800-3,  Engineering  for  Defense  Systems,  1  June  1976. 

[7]  H.  Bratman,  and  M.  C.  Finfer,  Software  Acquisition  Management  Guide¬ 
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USAF  Electronic  Systems  Division,  June  1976. 

[8]  W.  L.  Schoeffel ,  An  Air  Force  Guide  to  Software  Documentation  Require¬ 
ment,  ESD-TR-76-1B9  (DDC/NTIS  Accession  No.  Ab-A027051),  USAF  Elec- 
tromc  Systems  Division,  June  1976. 

[ 9 ]  Management  Guide  to  Avionics  Software  Acquisition,  Software  Acquisition 
f^rocesT,  VoT!  TH  ASD-TR-76-ir,  USAE  Aeronautical  Systems  Division, 
June  1976. 

[10]  MIL-STD-499A  (USAF),  Engineering  Management,  1  May  1974. 

[11]  J.  B.  Glore,  Software  Acquisition  Management  Guidebook;  Life  Cycle 
Events,  ESD-TR-77-22  (DDC/NTIS  Accession  No.  AD-A037115T,  USAF  Elec¬ 
tronic  Systems  Division,  February  1977. 

[12]  D.  H.  Johnson  and  John  J.  Marciniak,  "The  Systems  Operational  Concept  - 
A  Computer  Resources  Viewpoint,"  presented  at  the  National  Aerospace 
and  Electronics  Conference  (NAECON  ’78),  Vol.  3,  pp.  1316-1321, 

18  May  1978. 

[13]  AFR  57-1  (draft).  Statement  of  Operational  Need,  8  June  1978. 
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LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


Abbreviation 

Definition 

ADP 

Automated  Data  Processing 

AF 

Air  Force 

AFR 

Air  Force  Regulations 

AFSC 

Air  Force  Systems  Command  or  Air  Force  Specialty 

Codes 

AFSCM 

Air  Force  Systems  Command  Manual 

CADSAT 

Computer-Aided  Design  and  Specification  Analysis 

Tool 

CORE 

Contract  Data  Requirements  List 

Command,  Control,  and  Communications 

Cl 

Configuration  Item 

CPC 

Computer  Program  Component 

CPC  I 

Computer  Program  Configuration  Item 

CPDP 

Computer  Program  Development  Plan 

DCP 

Decision  Coordinating  Paper 

DID 

Data  Item  Description 

DoD 

Department  of  Defense  (also  DOD) 

DODD 

Department  of  Defense  Directive 

DOD  I 

Department  of  Defense  Instruction 

DSARC 

Defense  Systems  Acquisition  Review  Council 

DT&E 

Development  Test  and  Evaluation 

ECM 

Electronic  Countermeasures 

ECCM 

Electronic  Counter-Countermeasures 

ECP 

Engineering  Change  Proposal 

EMC 

Electromagnetic  Compatibility 

EMP 

Electromagnetic  Pulse 

ESD 

Electronic  Systems  Division 

EW 

Electronic  Warfare 

FORTRAN 

Fonnula  Translation  (an  HOL) 

FOT&E 

Follow-on  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation 

FQR 

Formal  Qualification  Review 

FQT 

Formal  Qualification  Test 

FSD 

Full-Scale  Development 

GFP 

Government-Furnished  Property 

:iOL 

Higher  Order  Language 

HQ 

Headquarters 

I/O 

System  External  and  Internal  Inputs  and  Outputs 

lOT&E 

Initial  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation 

1 

MIL-STD 

Mil itary  Standard 

MTBF 

Mean-Time-Between-Fail ure 

MTBM 

Mean-Time-Between-Maintenance 

MTTR  ‘ 

Mean-T ime-To-Repai r 

O&M 

Operations  and  Maintenance 

OSD 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

OTiE 

Operational  Test  and  Evaluation 

PMD 

Program  Management  Directive 
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LIST  or  ABBRLVIATIONS  (cont’d) 


Abbreviation 

Definition 

PMP 

Proyrain  Management  PI  an 

PO 

Program  Office  (see  also  SPO) 

pgr 

Preliminary  Qualification  Test 

PSL/PSA 

Problem  Statement  Language/Problem  Statement  Analyzer 

OA 

Qua) ity  Assurance 

RAOC 

Rome  Air  Development  Center 

R&O 

Research  and  Development 

WP 

Request  for  Proposal 

ROC 

Required  Ofierational  Capability 

SIMP 

System  Lngineering  Management  Plan 

SL/ro 

System  engineer ing/Technical  Direction 

SOC 

Systems  of  Operational  Concept 

SON 

System  Operational  Need 

SOW 

Statement  of  Work 

SPO 

System  Program  Office  (see  also  PO) 

SS 

System  Specification 

S/M 

Surv i vabi 1 i ty/Vul nerabi 1 ity 

TLMP 

Test  A  evaluation  Master  Plan 

TK 

Technical  Report 

USAF 

United  States  Air  force 

WBS 

Work  Breakdown  Structure 
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APPENDIX  D 

AUTOMATED  REQUIREMENTS  ENGINEERING  TOOL  CAPABILITIES  LIST 

The  automated  tool  language  (1.0)  and  analyzer  (2.0)  features  described  in 
this  appendix  provide  a  concise  list  of  the  automated  requirements 
engineering  tool  capabilities  which  support  the  Requirements  Engineering 
Guidebook  (Volume  III).  These  capabilities  are  also  discussed  in  4.2.2  of 
this  report. 

1.  Language 

1.1  Objects  (50  character  names) 

1.1.1  Functional  Requirements  (functions) 

1.1.2  Constraint  Requirements 

1.1.2. 1  Performance 

1. 1.2.2  Physical 

1.1. 2. 3  Operability 

1.1. 2. 4  Design 

1. 1.2.5  Test  (see  1.1.7) 

1.1.3  Sources 

1.1.4  Tracekeys 

1.1.5  Unique  Identifiers  (Analyzer  generated  and  maintained, 
see  2.11) 

1.1.6  System  External  and  Internal  Inputs  and  Outputs  (I/O) 

1. 1.6.1  Physical  Structure 

1. 1.6.2  Logical  Structure 


1.1.7  Test  Points 


.2  Relationships 

1.2.1  Hierarchical  Relation  of  Functional  Requirements 

1.2.2  Association  of  Constraint  Requirements  to  Functional 
Requi rements 

1.2.3  Related-Requirement  Relationship 

1.2.4  Association  of  Sources  to  Requirements 

1.2.4. 1  Primary 

1.2. 4. 2  Secondary 

1.2.5  Association  of  Tracekeys  to  Requirements 

1.2.6  Information-Flow  Relationships 

1.2.6. 1  "Uses/used  by"  relationship 

1. 2.6.2  "Derives/derived  by"  relationship 

1.2.6. 3  "Updates/updated  by"  relationship 

1.2. 6. 4  "Provides/Provided  by"  relationship 

1.2.6. 5  "Receives/Received  by"  relationship 

1.2.7  Control-Flow  Relationships 

1.2. 7.1  "Triggers/triggered  by"  relationship 

1.2. 7.2  "Conditional  trigger/conditional  triggered  by" 

relationship  (boolean  AND,  OR) 

1.2. 7.3  "Utilizes/utilized  by"  relationship 

1.2.8  Hierarchical  Relation  of  System  Inputs/Outputs 
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1.3  Requirements  Text 


Analyzer  (to  be  used  interactively) 

2.1  Change  Requirements  Data  Base  Reports 

2.1.1  Input  Report  (update  or  no  update  feature) 

2. 1.1.1  Check  syntax  of  requirements  definition  (consistency 
'  with  language) 

2. 1.1. 2  List  (print)  requirements  definition  and  errors 

2. 1.1. 3  Source  input  check  option 

Checks  requirements  entered  into  the  require¬ 
ments  data  base.  Identifies  illegal  source 
references  by  comparison  with  a  master  list. 
Optionally  notes  source  references  which  have 
been  previously  associated  with  other  require¬ 
ments.  Names  and  lists  source  references  for 
requirements  with  common  references. 

2.1.2  Delete  Objects  or  Relationships  Report 

2. 1.2.1  Check  legality  of  deletion 

2. 1.2. 2  Record  deletions  and  errors 

2.1.3  Rename  Objects  Report 

2. 1.3.1  Check  legality  of  rename 

2. 1.3.2  Record  renames  and  errors 
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2.1.4  Change  Object  Type  Report 

2. 1.4.1  Check  legality  of  change  type 

2. 1.4.2  Record  change  types  and  errors 

2.2  Object  Information  Report 

Takes  as  input  a  list  of  objects.  Prints  requirements  data  base 
information  concerning  each  object.  The  operator  specifies  the 
type  of  information  desired,  all  requirements  data  base  information 
relevant  to  each  object  is  printed  (default).  The  output  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  format  of  the  input  and  delete  relationship  reports 
(2.1.1  and  2.1.2). 

2.3  Source  Document  Summary  Report 

Prints  requirements  and  relationships  in  the  order  which  they 
appear  in  the  source  documents.  Requirements  having  either  a 
primary  and  or  secondary  relation  to  a  source  document  are  printed 
next  to  the  source  reference  (with  relation  type  specified)  on  a 
sequential  list  of  all  possible  source  references. 

2.4  Functional  Hierarchical  Structure  Report 

Prints  total  or  any  part  of  functional  hierarchical  structure 

2.4.1  Functional  Hierarchical  Structure 


2.4.2  Information  Available  at  Operator  Option: 


2.4. 2.1  Sources  (primary  and  secondary) 

2. 4. 2. 2  Associated  constraints 

2. 4. 2. 3  I/O  and  relationships  "uses",  "derives", 

"updates" 
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2. 4. 2. 4  Functional  control  relationships; 

"triggers",  "conditional  trigger", 

"uti 1 izes" 

2. 4. 2. 5  Using  activities  and  relationships: 

"provides",  "receives" 

2. 4. 2. 6  Requirements  Text 

2.5  I/O  Hierarchical  Structure  Report 
Prints  any  of  the  I/O  structures  below; 

2.5.1  Prints  an  I/O  structure  beginning  with  a  superior  member 
of  the  structure 

2.5.2  Prints  an  I/O  structure  beginning  with  a  selected  member 
of  the  structure 

2.6  I/O-Function  Interaction  Report 

Shows  how  a  given  collection  of  system  input  or  output  is  "used", 
"derived",  or  "updated"  by  functions.  Shows  how  a  given  collection 
of  functions  "uses",  "derives",  or  "updates"  system  I/O.  The  re¬ 
port  format  is  such  that  the  analyst  can  trace  information  flows. 

The  analyzer  utilizes  the  defined  I/O  structure  and  breaks  down  high 
level  I/O  when  needed  to  show  information  flows. 

2.7  Information  Flow  Report 

This  report  begins  with  a  specified  piece  of  system  I/O.  Shows  the 
sequence  of  functions  and  intermediate  I/O  which  (1)  are  necessary 
to  derive  an  output  from  a  system  input,  or  (2)  use  this  output  to 
trace  the  information  flow  back  to  associated  inputs.  This  report, 
like  the  I/O  Function  Interactions  Report  (2.6)  utilizes  the  defined 
I/O  interactions  to  show  the  continuous  information  flow.  All  test 
points  on  the  flow  paths  are  indicated. 


2.8  Control  Flow  Report 


Shows  the  flow  of  control  following  or  leading  to  a  given  function. 
Differentiates  between  "triggers"  and  “conditional  triggers".  All 
conditions  upon  which  the  alternate  paths  are  selected  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  conditional  trigger.  Shows  any  "utilizes"  rela¬ 
tionships.  All  test  points  on  the  flow  paths  are  indicated. 

2.9  Identify  Specified  Objects  Report 

Finds  and  lists  the  requirements  data  base  objects  which  possess  any 
combination  of  the  characteristics  specified  below.  Creates  a  file 
of  object  names  which  may  be  input  for  further  analysis  or  report 
generation. 

2.9.1  Identify  Functional  Requirements 

2. 9. 1.1  All  functions 

2.9. 1.2  Functional  requirements  below  specified  function  in 

the  hierarchy 

2.9. 1.3  Functional  requirements  with,  or  with  no,  associated 

constraint  requirements 

2.9. 1.4  Functional  requirements  which  "use"  and/or  "derive" 

and/or  "update"  a  particular  level  in  the  I/O 
hierarchical  structure 

2.9. 1.5  Functional  requirements  which  do  not  "use"  and/or 

"derive"  and/or  "update"  a  particular  level  in 
the  I/O  hierarchical  structure 

2. 9. 1.6  Functional  requirements  with  any  combination  of 

associated  control  flow  relationships; 
"triggers",  "conditional  triggers",  "utilizes". 

2. 9. 1.7  Functional  requirements  without  any  combination  of 

associated  control  flow  relationships: 

"trigger",  "conditional  triggers",  "utilizes" 


2.9. 1.8  Functions  at  the  lowest  level  in  the  hierarchy 

2.9. 1.9  Functions  at  the  lowest  level  in  the  hierarchy 

below  a  specified  function 

2.9.1.10  Functional  requirements  without  source  references 

2.9.2  Identify  Constraints 

2. 9. 2.1  All  constraint  requirements 

2. 9. 2. 2  Constraint  requirements  not  associated  with  functions 

2. 9. 2. 3  All  constraint  requirements  of  a  given  type 

2.9.3  Identify  System  I/O 

2. 9. 3.1  All  I/O,  or  any  I/O  below  a  specified  level  in 

the  I/O  hierarchy 

2. 9. 3. 2  I/O  neither  "used",  "derived",  nor  “updated" 

2. 9. 3. 3  I/O  contained  between  a  particular  section  of 

the  I/O  structure 

2. 9. 3. 4  I/O  "used"  and/or  "derived"  and/or  "updated"  by 

a  selected  (as  in  2. 9. 1.4  above)  group  of 
functions 

2.9.4  Identify  Source  References 

2. 9. 4.1  All  source  references 

2.9.4. 2  Source  references  without  associated  functional  or 

constraint  requirements 

2. 9. 4. 3  Source  references  with  a  specified  prefix 

2. 9. 4. 4  Source  references  with  a  specified  suffix 


The  prefix  and  suffix  allow  unique  identifiers  to  be  used  for 
each  unique  source  document  referenced. 


2.9.5  Identify  Tracekeys 
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2. 9. 5.1  All  tracekeys 

2. 9. 5. 2  Tracekeys  without  associated  functional  or  con¬ 
straint  requirements. 

2.9.6  Identify  Test  Points 

Find  Associated  Requirements  Report 

This  report  begins  with  a  list  of  requirements.  For  each  of  these 
requirements  the  analyzer  finds  requirements.  Associated  requi'^e- 
ments  satisfy  any  specified  combination  of  the  criteria  described 
below.  The  nature  of  the  relationship  and  source  references  are 
identified  with  the  associated  requirements. 

2.10.1  Finds  other  requirements  which  "use",  "derive",  or  "update" 
I/O  relative  to  a  specified  input  or  output 

2.10.2  Finds  functions  which  "trigger",  "are  triggered  by",  or 
are  "utilized  by"  a  specified  function 

2.10.3  Finds  requirements  which  are  related  by  a  constraint  to 
function 

2.10.4  Finds  requirements  which  have  source  references  (primary  or 
secondary)  common  to  a  specified  requirement 

2.10.5  Finds  requirements  which  are  related  by  a  Related-Require¬ 
ment  relationship 

2.10.6  Finds  requirements  which  are  immediately  superior  in  the 
functional  hierarchy 
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2.11  Unique  Requirement  Number  Derivation 


Derives  a  unique  requirement  identifier.  The  function  requirement 
number  is  related  to  the  requirement  position  in  the  associated 
hierarchies.  The  numbers  for  constraint  requirements  are  related 
to  the  functional  hierarchical  position  of  the  related  function(s). 

2.12  Requirement  Document  Reports 

Prints  a  list  of  the  requirements  together  with  the  requirements 
text  and  other  desired  requirements  data  base  information.  The 
order  of  these  requirements  will  follow  that  of  the  above  derived 
numbers.  Requirements  data  base  information  available  optionally 
are  source  references  and  tracekeys. 

2.13  Requirements  Traceability  Reports 

Prints  the  types  of  traceability  reports  described  below.  The  lat¬ 
ter  three  reports  use  the  tracekey  to  link  the  requirements  in  two 
different  requirements  data  bases.  The  first  report  is  the  same  as 
the  Source  Document  Summary  Report  with  the  addition  of  unique 
identifiers  (these  two  reports  may  be  consolidated). 

2.13.1  Shows  traceability  of  source  requirements  (represented  by  a 
source  reference)  to  requirements  data  base  information 
(represented  by  a  unique  identifier  and  name) 

2.13.2  Shows  traceability  of  requirements  data  base  information 
(represented  by  a  unique  identifier  and  requirement  name)  to 
requirements  in  a  second  requirements  data  base  (represented 
by  a  requirement  name  and  a  source  reference  or  unique  iden¬ 
tifier). 
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2.13.3  Shows  traceability  of  source  requirements  (represented  by  a 
source  reference  and  optionally  the  associated  requirement 
name)  to  requirements  in  a  second  requirements  data  base 
(represented  by  a  requirement  name  and  a  source  reference 
or  unique  identifier). 

2.13.4  Provides  a  list  of  requirements  which  do  not  trace  to  a 
second  requirements  data  base.  Associated  with  the  require¬ 
ment  are  the  source  references  and  the  unique  identifier. 

The  list  is  arranged  in  the  order  of  source  references  or 

in  the  order  of  unique  identifiers  as  specified  by  the 
operator. 

2.14  Test  Reports 

The  test  reports  are  used  to  evaluate  the  quality  and  completeness 
of  test  plans  and  procedures.  Reports  can  be  prepared  for  each 
test  case  defined  for  the  infonnation  and  control  flows.  The  test 
reports  show  the  relationship  between  test  points  and  associated 
test  cases,  test  plans,  and  procedures  and  other  pertinent  source 
documentation  through  the  use  of  tracekeys. 

2.1b  Requirements  Data  Base  Status  Reports 

The  requirements  data  base  status  reports  provide  summary  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  contents  of  the  requirements  data  base.  Requireiients 
data  base  objects  are  listed  along  with  various  statistics  showing 
the  quantities,  percentages  (as  appropriate),  and  quality  of  each 
object  in  the  requirements  data  base.  Statistics  presented  for 
each  object  might  include; 

•  Status  of  the  requirement,  such  as  complete,  incomplete, 
inconsistent,  ambigious,  redundant  (all  entered  into  the 
requirements  data  base  by  analysts  during  the  requi lements 
engineering  activities) 
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•  Relationships  between  requirements  such  as  sources/tracekeys 
and  flow  relationships  (triggers,  uses/derives/updates,  etc.) 

•  Number  of  lines  of  descriptive  text  in  the  requirements  data 
base 
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APPENDIX  E 

REQUIREMENTS  ENGINEERING  EXAMPLE 
1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  example  contained  1n  this  appendix  has  been  derived  from  the 
requirements  engineering  activities  associated  with  an  Air  Force 
surveillance  system  acquisition.  An  excerpt  fraii  the  surveillance  system 
Type  A  segment  specification  has  been  included  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
appendix.  The  requirements  engineering  activities  described  in  this 
example  are  based  on  the  statement  of  requirements  contained  in  the 
excerpt,  i.e.  the  excerpt  is  a  source  document.  The  example  presents  a 
description  of  the  actual  requirements  engineering  activities  performed  on 
the  specification  in  conjunction  with  the  use  of  an  automated  requi reiients 
engineering  tool,  Logicon-Extended  CADSATL  An  automated  requirements 
engineering  tool  like  CADSAT  helps  the  system  engineer  define  a  set  of 
discrete  system  requirements.  Discrete  requirements  are  desired  because 
they  are  non-redundant,  testable,  traceable,  and  caiimunicable  and  are 
amenable  to  tests  for  completeness  and  consistency.  Once  the  requirements 
have  been  tentatively  defined,  the  tool  helps  the  system  engineer  analyze 
for  completeness  and  consistency.  The  tool  can  generate  specification 
documents. 


The  Camputer-Aided  Design  and  Specification  Analysis  Tool  (CADSAT)  is 
an  Air  Force  owned  requirements  analysis  tool  developed  by  the 
University  of  Michigan  under  ESD/TOI  contract  F19628-76-C-0197.  The 
extended  version  is  a  modification  developed  by  Logicon  for  applications 
to  military  systems  under  ESD/OCU  contract  F19628-76-C-0218.  CADSAT 's 
User  Requirements  Language/User  Requirements  Analyzer  (URL/URA)  is 
basically  equivalent  to  the  Problem  Statement  Language  and  Problem 
Statement  Analyzer  (PSL/PSA)  developed  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
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2. 


AUTOMATED  TOOL  CAPABILITIES 


Automated  tools  like  CADSAT  assist  requirements  engineering  in  four  ways; 

t  Provide  a  medium  for  formal  requirements  definition 

•  Perfonii  rudimentary  analysis 

•  Produce  documentation 

•  Permit  a  flexible,  iterative  approach  to  requirements 
definition 

Using  a  requirements  engineering  tool  like  CADSAT,  the  system  engineer 
incorporates  in  a  requirements  data  base  certain  salient  features  of  each 
system  requirement.  The  requirement  is  given  a  descriptive  name. 
References  to  descriptions  of  the  requirement  are  associated  with  each 
requirement  (primary  source).  References  to  supplementary  or  related 
material  may  also  be  associated  with  the  requirement  (secondary  source). 
The  requirement  is  categorized  as  a  functional  requirement  or  one  of 
several  constraint  requirements.  A  functional  hierarchy  is  developed. 
Constraint  requirements  are  associated  with  functional  requirements.  The 
flow  of  control  (processing  sequence)  is  defined.  System  information  flows 
(I/O  used  and  derived  by  system  functions)  are  described.  Finally,  a 
comprehensive  description  of  the  requirement  is  incorporated  in  the 
requirements  data  base. 

The  automated  tool  allows  the  various  system  requirements  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  requirements  data  base  when  they  become  known  to  the 
engineer.  This  is  a  prime  advantage  of  an  automated  tool  -  the  file  of 
information  about  a  system  requirement  is  built  up  in  an  evolutionary 
manner.  The  requirements  data  base  development  proceeds  in  the  same  way 
that  the  system  engineer  naturally  develops  an  understanding  of  the  system. 
For  example,  when  an  additional  reference  to  a  previously  identified 
requjrement  is  found,  this  new  reference  is  added  to  the  requirements  data 
base.  If,  during  the  course  of  an  infoniiati on-flow  analysis,  the  engineer 
finds  that  he  previously  misunderstood  the  requirement  or  the  specification 
developer  receives  feedback  from  the  intended  system  users,  appropriate 
corrections  can  be  made  to  the  requirements  data  base. 


As  the  requirements  analysis  proceeds,  the  automated  tool  generates 
intermediate  reports  which  help  the  systems  engineer  to  complete  and  refine 
the  requirements  definition.  These  reports  present,  in  various  formats, 
the  information  which  has  been  incorporated  in  the  requirements  data  base. 
The  reports  present  the  results  of  various  kinds  of  analysis.  For  example, 
one  report  lists  selected  requirements  with  associated  source  references  or 
other  requirements  data  base  entries  in  a  top-down  hierarchical  manner. 
Another  report  shows  how  the  source  documentation  has  been  decomposed  into 
requirements  and  points  to  those  areas  which  have  not  been  considered. 
Other  reports  show  the  control  and  information  flows. 

An  automated  tool  like  CADSAT  can  generate  reports  which  provide  high 
requirement  visibility  and  provide  final  system  documentation. 

3.  EXAMPLE  REQUIREMENTS  ENGINEERING  PROCEDURE 

Although  a  tool  user  could  define  all  aspects  of  a  requirement  when  that 
requirement  is  first  identified,  experience  has  shown  that  it  is 
convenient  to  proceed  in  two  stages.  During  the  first  stage  the  basics  are 
defined.  The  requirements  are  identified,  characterized  and  the  functional 
hierarchy  described.  The  control  and  system  information  flows  are 
described  during  a  second  stage.  This  separation  into  phases  is  not  hard 
and  fast,  and  appropriate  changes  and  additions  are  made  at  any  time.  The 
two-stage  approach  was  applied  in  the  example  described  in  this  appendix. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  appendix,  cross  references  between  the  example 
description  and  the  requirements  engineering  activities  in  the  Requirements 
Engineering  Guidebook  (Volume  III)  are  identified  by  references  to 
appropriate  activities  (Volume  III:  BLOCKS  1-14). 

3. 1  Stage  One 

The  first  stage  of  the  requirements  data  base  development  in  this  example 
consists  of  identifying  the  basic  system  functions,  primary  and  secondary 
source  references,  organizing  the  functions  into  a  functional  hierarchy. 
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and  identifying  constraint  requirements. 


3.1.1  Identification  of  Functional  Requirements  (BLOCK  3) 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  the  development  of  a  requirements  data  base  is 
the  identification  of  functional  requirements  (BLOCK  3).  Each  functional 
requirement  is  given  a  descriptive  name.  All  appropriate  source  references 
are  associated  with  the  requirement  (BLOCK  13).  A  complete  statement  of  a 
functional  requirement  includes  a  description  of  the  required  function,  a 
statement  of  when  and  under  what  conditions  the  function  is  activated,  and 
a  description  of  the  system  I/O  that  is  to  be  transferred  and  the  results. 
Source  material  frequently  describes  part  of  a  requirement  in  one  place  and 
part  in  another.  Sometimes  minor  variations  in  the  activities  of  the 
function  are  discussed  separately  from  the  fundamental  function.  The 
conditions  under  which  the  activities  of  the  function  are  to  be  performed 
may  be  discussed  in  the  source  material  separate  from  the  discussion  of  the 
function.  All  of  this  information  about  the  requirement  is  consolidated  in 
the  requirements  data  base.  References  to  source  material  which  are 
necessary  to  completely  describe  the  requirement  are  called  primary 
references. 


3.1.2  Identification  of  Secondary  Source  References  (BLOCK  13) 

Secondary  source  references  are  described  along  with  the  primary 
references.^  The  secondary  references  refer  to  information  about  closely 
related  requirements,  discussions  of  the  rationale  for  the  function  or  any 
other  type  of  useful  background  information.  This  is  infonnation  which 
will  be  reviewed  when  the  requirement  is  incorporated  into  a  specification 
(BLOCK  12)  and  might  also  be  employed  later  to  aid  change  impact  analysis. 


The  concept  of  secondary  source  references  and  other  concepts 
presented  in  this  appendix  are  a  combination  of  current  and  proposed 
CADSAT  capabilities  resulting  from  the  Requirements  Standards  Study 
(RSS). 
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3.1.3  Development  of  a  Functional  Hierarchical  Structure  (BLOCK  4) 

The  functional  requirements  are  organized  into  a  hierarchical  structure 
(BLOCK  4).  This  structure  shows  how  the  functions  break  down  from  the 
general  to  the  specific.  Source  references  to  descriptions  of  general 
functional  capabilities  are  associated  with  the  appropriate  level  in  the 
hierarchy  (BLOCK  13).  Dummy  headings  (with  no  source  reference)  may  be 
created  where  necessary  to  group  a  set  of  related  requirements  logically. 
The  functional  breakdown  continues  until  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
preceding  higher  level  function  is  achieved. 

3.1.4  Identification  of  Constraint  Requirements  (BLOCK  5) 

Constraint  type  requirements  and  their  association  with  the  appropriate 
functional  requirements  (BLOCK  5)  are  identified.  The  constraint 
requirements  include  performance,  physical,  operability,  test  and  design 
requirements.  Performance  requirements  are  timing  and  accuracy 
considerations.  Operability  requirements  include  reliability, 
maintainability  and  availability  considerations.  An  example  of  a  physical 
constraint  is  a  size  limitation. 1  Source  references  are  associated  with 
constraints  in  the  same  manner  as  with  functions. 

3. ?  Stage  Two 

The  second  stage  of  the  requirements  data  base  development  consists  of  the 
formal  description  of  system  information  (BLOCK  10)  and  control  flows 
(BLOCK  9).  This  stage  of  the  requirements  data  base  development  is 
normally  performed  after  stage  one  is  complete  for  the  whole  system.  It 
has  been  found  easier  to  perform  the  stage  two  analysis  after  the 
functional  and  constraint  requirements  have  been  tentatively  identified  and 
source  references  associated  with  the  requirements.  Stage  two  activities 
consist  of  the  identification  of  system  external  inputs  and  outputs,  the 
definition  of  information  flow  and  of  control  flow. 

^  A  complete  description  of  constraint  requirements  is  contained  in  the 
RSS  technical  report  (Volume  III). 
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3.2.1 


Identification  of  System  External  Inputs  and  Outputs  (BLOCK  7) 


Much  of  the  I/O  that  is  to  be  manipulated  by  the  system  can  be  identified 
by  examining  the  information  which  is  input  to  and  output  from  the  system. 
Input  and  output  messages,  operator  inputs,  and  displays  should  be  examined 
to  identify  the  I/O  handled  by  the  system.  Other  system  I/O  which  is  known 
to  the  analyst  from  the  stage  one  analysis  should  be  formally  identified 
and  entered  into  the  requirements  data  base  at  this  time.  Each  input  and 
output  is  given  a  short  descriptive  name.  For  communicability,  the  names 
should  closely  resemble  those  used  in  the  source  documentation.  Not  all 
system  I/O  will  be  recognized  at  this  point.  Additional  I/O  will  be 
included  at  a  later  stage  in  the  analysis. 

A  structure  is  provided  for  the  I/O  (BLOCK  8).  There  are  two  types  of  I/O 
structures;  physical  and  logical.  An  example  of  a  physical  data  structure 
is  a  message.  A  message  is  a  collection  of  I/O  which  has  a  definite 
physically  recognizable  structure.  In  the  example  which  follows,  physical 
collections  of  information  are  called  "entities".  A  logical  I/O  structure 
is  simply  a  convenient  collection  of  information.  For  example,  one  might 
wish  to  collect  all  kinds  of  weather  information  under  the  heading  weather 
data. 

The  various  kinds  of  weather  information  need  not  have  any  physical 
relationship.  In  this  example  organizational  collections  of  I/O  are  called 
"sets". 


3.2.2  Definition  of  Information  Flow  (BLOCK  10) 

The  system  engineer  considers  each  function  to  define  the  inputs  received 
or  used,  and  the  outputs  derived  by  that  function.  To  aid  this  p. ocess  the 
engineer  employs  the  I/O  hierarchies  generated  (BLOCK  8)  and  the  functional 
hierarchy  (BLOCK  4)  constructed  during  the  first  stage  of  the  requirements 
data  base  development  as  previously  described.  Since  the  1/0 
identification  is  probably  not  complete,  some  new  I/O  may  be  identified 
during  information  flow  analysis.  If  the  I/O  used  and  derived  by  the 
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function  is  not  clearly  described  in  the  source  documentation  then  the 
requirements  are  not  completely  defined. 

3.2.3  Definition  of  Control  Flow  (BLOCK  9) 

The  control  flow  shows  the  sequence  of  system  processing.  This  sequence  is 
specified  in  two  ways.  A  "conditional  trigger"  is  used  to  indicate  a 
function  that  sometimes  follows.  The  "trigger"  specifies  processing  that 
necessarily  follows.  If  the  control  flows  cannot  be  defined  from  available 
source  documentation  then  the  requirements  are  not  properly  defined. 

The  definition  of  control  flows  may  be  facilitated  by  making  use  of  the 
"utilizes"  relationship.  A  primary  function  is  said  to  "utilize"  a 
secondary  function  when  the  secondary  function  supplies  a  result  which  is 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  primary  function.  The  "utilizes" 
relationship  is  employed  to  simplify  the  illustration  of  control  flows  when 
the  same  function  is  required  many  times  under  different  circumstances. 

4.  SAMPLE  APPLICATION 

The  following  is  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  requirements  engineering 
activities  performed  for  an  excerpt  of  the  surveillance  system  segment 
specification.  It  illustrates  the  requirements  engineering  activities  of 
the  two  stages  described  above  and  includes  selected  CADSAT-like 
reports. 1  This  example  is  cross  referenced  to  the  requirements 
engineering  activities  (BLOCKS  1-14)  of  the  Requirements  Engineering 
Guidebook  (VOLUME  III). 


Some  liberties  in  the  format  of  the  reports  presented  in  this  example 
have  been  taken  to  include  recommended  changes  to  CADSAT  as  discussed 
in  the  RSS  technical  report  (Volume  II). 
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4. 1  Example  of  Stage  One  Procedure 

An  analyst  convention  used  in  this  example  to  identify  unnumbered 
paragraphs  is  as  follows.  'Iny  paragraph  which  is  followed  by  a  series  of 
unnumbered  paragraphs  (text  separated  from  the  preceding  text  with  at  least 
one  blank  line)  is  given  an  additional  alphabetic  character.  This 
character  is  noted  by  the  analyst  in  the  left  hand  edge  of  each  page  in  the 
source  documents  as  shown  in  the  excerpt  (included  at  the  end  of  the 
appendix).  When  developing  a  requirements  data  base,  the  source  reference 
paragraph  numbers  include  this  additional  character  as  a  suffix  to  the 
actual  paragraph  number.  For  example,  the  third  unnumbered  paragraph 
after  3.7. 1.2. 7. 2  becomes  3. 7. 1. 2. 7. 2.c.  Additionally,  a  one  character 
prefix  is  included  as  a  key  which  identifies  the  actual  source  document. 
In  the  following  figures  the  paragraph  numbers  (set  off  by  dashes  instead 
of  dots)  would  appear  as  r-3-7-l-2-7-2-c,  etc. 

As  an  example  of  the  stage  one  procedure,  consider  how  the  requirements 
listed  in  paragraph  3.7. 1.2. 7. 2  of  the  sample  source  material  might  be 
analyzed.  The  first  step  is  to  read  the  material  and  attempt  to  identify 
the  required  functions  (BLOCKS  1  &  3). 

Subparagraph  "a"  is  a  general  description  of  the  commitment  function. 

Subparagraph  “b"  describes  check  tracking  capacity  and  check  guidance 
capacity  functions  and  generate  information  for  display  function. 
Subparagraph  "c"  describes  a  status  bypass  option.  Subparagraph  "d" 
elaborates  on  the  weapons  team  assignment  process  described  in  the  previous 
paragraph.  The  last  sentence  describes  a  requirement  to  restrict  the 

modification  of  the  system  data  base.  Subparagraph  "e"  describes  the 

various  recommit  actions.  The  check  guidance  capacity  function  is 
described  again.  A  restrict  control  function  is  also  described. 

Figure  1  shows  a  functional  hierarchy  (BLOCK  4)  developed  from  the 

requirements  of  the  sample  paragraph,  3. 7. 1.2. 7. 2.  Note  that  the  hierarchy 
includes  some  requirements  which  are  not  explicitly  mentioned  in 
3.7. 1.2. 7. 2,  and  that  some  of  the  requirements,  namely  those  discussing 
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1  ine 


level  name 


reference 


1  2  commit-reconrii t-to-mi ssion 

3  commit- interceptors 
4  commit-to-cap 
4  coiTimit- to- intercept 
3  chk-capacity-for-control 
4  chk-tracking-capacity 


4  chk-channel-availabil ity 


3  recoimiit- interceptors 
4  recommit-to- intercept 
4  recominit-to-cap 
4  recomniit-to-rtb 


r-3-7-l-2-4-2-2-c 

r.3-7-l-2-4-2-2-c 

r-3-7-l-2-7-2-b 

r-3-7-l-2-4-2-3-b 

r-3-7-l-2-4-2-l-a 

r-3-7-l-2-7-2-e 

r-3-7-l-2-7-2-b 

r.3-7-1-2-7-3-2 

r-3-7-l-2-7-2-e 

r-3-7-l-2-7-2-e 

r-3-7-l-2-7-e 


Figure  1.  Surveillance  System;  (Partial)  Functional 
Hierarchical  Structure  Report 


system  data  base  access,  are  not  included  here.  The  object  of  the 
hierarchy  is  to  group  logically  the  required  functions  for  analysis 
purposes.  Since  the  commit  function  is  similar  to  the  recommit  function, 
it  was  decided  to  group  these  together.  The  two  capacity  checking  functions 
are  also  included  under  the  same  heading  because  these  functions  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  canmit- recommit  functions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  restrict  control  function  of  paragraph  "d"  is  included  elsewhere 
in  the  hierarchy,  since  it  involves  the  interceptor  assignment  function  and 
is  only  indirectly  related  to  interceptor  commitment.  Note  that  there  are 
probably  many  other  "logical"  hierarchical  arrangements  of  these 
requirements.  The  arrangement  of  requirements  in  a  hierarchy  is  not  meant 
to  imply  a  particular  design.  The  functional  hierarchy  is  intended  only  to 
logically  group  functions  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  functional 
requirements  in  a  convenient  communicable  form. 

Figure  2  shows  a  printout  of  the  requirements  abstracted  from  3. 7. 1.2. 7. 2 
listed  in  the  order  that  they  appear  in  the  source  material.  This  type 
of  report  is  used  to  check  the  completeness  of  the  coverage  of  the  source 
documentation  (BLOCK  14).  The  requirements  listed  relative  to  each 
reference  are  examined  to  assure  complete  coverage  of  the  topics  discussed 
in  a  particular  subparagraph.  Subparagraphs  which  have  been  overlooked 
will  be  absent  from  this  list. 

Figure  3  shows  the  commit-recommit-to-mission  section  of  the  requirements 
hierarchy  after  additional  requirements  definition  has  been  performed 
(BLOCK  3).  Notice  that  several  requirements  have  more  than  one  primary 
source  reference  (BLOCK  13).  Examination  of  additional  source  material  has 
revealed  supporting  information  or  a  more  detailed  description  of  some 
aspect  of  the  requirement. 

Figure  3  shows  several  other  changes.  A  reference  to  3.7.1.2.7.2a  has  been 
associated  with  the  general  requirement,  commit- interceptors  (BLOCK  13). 
This  association  is  appropriate  since  the  subparagraph  provides  a  general 
description  of  the  commitment  function.  An  incorrect  source  reference  to 
recommit-to-rtb  has  been  corrected  (BLOCK  14).  An  additional  requirement. 
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REQ.  NO. 


REQUIREMENT  NAME 


3-7-1-2-7-2-d 

3-7-1-2-7-2-b 

3-7-1-2-7-2-c 

3-7-1-2-7-2-d 

3-7-1-2-7-2-e 


chk-tracki ng-capacity 
chk-channel-availdbil ity 

automatic-assign-track 
1 imit-data-access 
recommi t- to- i ntercept 
recommit-to-cap 
chk-channel-availabil ity 
restrict- act  ions- to- assigned 


Figure  2.  Surveillance  System;  (Partial)  Source  Document 
Sunmary  Report 
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me 


reference 


level  name 


1  2  coimnit-recoinmit-to-mission 

3  commit- interceptors 
4  commit-to-cap 
4  commit-to- intercept 
3  chk-capacity-for-control 
4  chk-tracki ng-capacity 


7  4  chk-channel-availabil ity 


8  3  recoiiiui  t- i  nterceptors 

9  4  recommi t-to-i ntercept 

10  4  recanmi t-to-cap 


11  4  recommi t-to-rtb 

12  3  commit-wi th-status-bypass 


r-3-7-l-2-7-2-a 

r-3-7-l-2-4-2-2-c 

r-3-7-l-2-4-2-2-c 

r-3-7-l-2-7-2-b 

r-3-7-l-2-4-2-3-b 

r-3-7-l-2-4-2-l-a 

r-3-7-l-2-7-2-e 

r-3-7-l-2-7-2-b 

r-3-7-1-2-7-3-2 

r-3-7-l-2-7-2-e 
r-3-7-l-2-7-3-l-b 
r-3-7-l-2-7-2-e 
r-3-7-l-2-7-3-l-a 
r-3-7-l-2-7-3-2-a 
r-3-7-l-2-7-3-2-b 
r-3-7-l-2-7-3-2-c 
r-2-7 -1-2-7 -2-e 
r-3-7-1-2-7-3-3 
r-3-7-l-2-7-2-c 


Figure  3.  Surveillance  System:  (Partial)  Functional  Hierarchical 
Structure  Report  including  changes  and  additional 
primary  source  references 
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commit-with-stdtus-bypass,  has  been  added  to  the  hierarchy  (BLOCKS  3-4). 


Figure  4  shows  the  commit-recommit-to-mission  section  of  the  hierarchy 
after  it  has  been  further  refined.  This  report  also  lists  the  secondary 
source  references  for  each  requirement  (BLOCK  13).  (These  are  listed  under 
the  requirement  to  which  they  refer  after  "sref".)  For  an  illustration  of 
the  use  of  secondary  references,  consider  those  associated  with 
recommit-to- intercept  (line  9).  The  reference  3.7.1.2.4.2.2c  refers  to  a 
discussion  of  the  commit-to- intercept  requirement.  Since  the  recommit-to- 
intercept  and  commit-to-intercept  requirements  are  similar,  this  reference 
provides  a  useful  perspective.  "Sref  40-2-18"  refers  to  a  discussion  of 
the  recommit  actions  in  an  appendix  to  the  segment  specification.  The  last 
two  references,  3. 7. 1.2. 7. 3. Id  and  "e"  (not  included  in  the  specification 
excerpt)  provide  a  redundant  discussion  of  the  processing  which  follows  the 
recommi t-to- i ntercept  function.  The  information  provided  in  these 
secondary  references  provide  information  which  may  be  useful  when  the  text 
of  the  requirement  is  rewritten  for  the  specification  under  development. 
This  information  may  also  be  utilized  for  the  analysis  of  specification 
changes  or  engineering  change  proposals  (BLOCK  13). 

Two  other  changes  are  shown  in  the  report  in  Figure  4.  The  name  of  the 
requirement  chk-channel-availabil ity  has  been  changed  to  chk-guidance- 
capacity  (Line  7).  The  change  was  made  to  better  reflect  the  nature  of  the 
functional  requirement  and  to  indicate  that  the  requirement  is  parallel  to 
chk-tracking-capacity.  The  name  of  the  requirement  commit-with-status- 
bypass  was  changed  to  record- intcep-availabil ity  (line  11)  to  reflect  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  requirement.  Examination  of  other  parts  of  the 
specification  revealed  that  the  requirement  stated  in  3.7.1.2.7.2c  is  only 
part  of  a  larger  requirement,  not  explicitly  stated,  to  maintain  records  of 
interceptor  availability.  (Those  places  in  the  source  material  which  allude 
to  the  requirement  are  included  as  secondary  references.)  An  explicit 
statement  of  this  requirement  should,  of  course,  be  included  in  the 
specification  (BLOCK  12).  Requirements  like  this,  which  are  not  fully 
understood  initially,  can  be  marked  in  various  ways  for  later  analysis. 
(Put  -XX  at  the  end  of  the  name  or  provide  a  reference  XX,  for  example.) 


level  names 


reference 


1  i  ne 


1  2  commit-recommit-to-mission 

2  3  caiimit- interceptors 

3  4  coiuiiit-to-cap 

sref  r-40-2-18 
sref  r-3-7-l-2-7-3-2-a 
sref  r-3-7-l-2-7-3-2-b 
sref  r-3-7-l-2-7-3-2-c 

4  4  commit-to- intercept 

sref  r-3-7-l-2-7-2-b 
sref  r-3-7-l-2-4-2-2-a 
sref  r-3-2-1-3-1 
sref  r-40-2-18 
sref  r-3-7-l-2-4-2-2-j 

5  3  chk-capacity-for-control 

6  4  chk-tracking-capacity 


sref  r-60-5-4 

7  4  chk-guidance-capaci ty 


sref  r-3-7-1-2-7-3 
sref  r-60-6-4 

8  3  recommit- interceptors 

dsn  base-stopr-capacity 

9  4  recommit-to- intercept 

sref  r-3-7-l-2-4-2-2-c 
sref  r-40-2-18 
sref  r-3-7-l-2-7-3-l-d 
sref  r-3-7-l-2-7-3-l-e 

10  4  reconimi t-to-cap-rtb 

sref  r-3-7-l-2-4-2-2-c 
sref  r-40-2-18 
sref  r-3-7-l-2-7-3-2-a 
sref  r-3-7-l-2-7-3-2-b 
sref  r-3-7-l-2-7-3-2-c 
sref  r-3-7-1-2-7-3-3 

11  3  record- i ntcep-avai 1 abi 1 ity 

sref  r-60-5-15 
sref  r-60-5-16 


r-3-7-l-2-7-2-a 

r-3-7-l-2-4-2-2-c 


r-3-7-l-2-4-2-2-c 


r-3-7-l-2-7-2-b 

r-3-7-l-2-4-2-3-b 

r-3-7-l-2-4-2-l-a 

r-3-7-l-2-7-2-e 

r-3-7-l-2-7-2-b 

r-3-7-1-2-7-3-2 


r-3-7-l-2-7-2-e 

r-3-7-l-2-7-2-e 

r-3-7-l-2-7-3-l-b 


r-3-7-l-2-7-2-e 


r-3-7-l-2-7-2-c 

r-3-7-1-2-7-8 


Figure  4.  Survei 1  lance  System:  (Partial)  Functional  Hierarchical 
Structure  Report  including  a  design  (dsn)  constraint 
and  secondary  source  references  (sref). 
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The  report  in  Figure  4  also  shows  the  treatment  of  constraint  requirements 
(BLOCK  5).  A  requirement  for  the  program  to  accomodate  15  bases  and  60 
Strategic  Orbit  Recovery  Points  (STOPRs)  is  specified  in  subparagraph  "e" 
of  3.7. 1.2. 7. 2  in  source  material.  This  is  a  design  requirement  which 
refers  to  the  interceptor  recommitment  function.  This  constraint 
requirement  is  called  base-stopr-capacity  and  has  been  associated  with  the 
function  recommit  -interceptors  (line  8).  Design  requirements  in  this 
example  report  have  been  given  the  abbreviation  "dsn". 

4.2  Example  of  Stage  Two  Procedure 

The  report  in  Figure  4  provides  the  system  engineer  with  source 
documentation  references  to  information  needed  to  define  information  flows 
(BLOCK  10)  and  control  flows  (BLOCK  9). 

4.2.1  Identification  of  System  External  Inputs  and  Outputs  (BLOCK  7) 

The  first  step  of  this  stage  of  the  analysis  is  to  identify  the  major 
features  of  the  system  I/O  and  to  rough  out  I/O  structures.  The  inputs  to 
the  commit- interceptors  functions  (lines  3  and  4  of  Figure  4)  are  described 
in  paragraphs  3.7. 1.2. 4. 2. 2  "a"  and  "c".  Among  these  inputs  are  a  squadron 
identifier,  interceptor  callsign,  departure  airbase,  the  mission  and  a 
stopr.  Mission  need  not  be  specified  as  a  system  I/O  at  this  time,  since 
the  mission  is  specified  by  the  operator's  selection  of  function  and  will 
be  identified  as  part  of  control  flow  (BLOCK  9).  These  inputs  are  gathered 
together  as  commit-recommit-inputs  in  the  I/O  structure  (Figure  5). 
Since  there  is  no  physical  relationship  among  these  inputs,  they  are 
grouped  into  a  logical  collection  of  data  (a  set).  In  addition  to  the 
above  inputs,  some  means  to  identify  a  target  must  be  provided.  The  target 
is  identified  with  a  huk  track  number,  (huk  is  hostile  (h),  unknown  (u), 
faker  (k).)  The  huk  track  number  is  meaningful  only  in  association  with 
other  huk  track  data.  Therefore,  in  the  I/O  hierarchy,  huk-track-number  is 
included  as  part  of  the  1/0  structure,  huk-track-data  (an  entity,  4*). 

The  outputs  of  the  commit  functions  are  not  obvious  from  the  source 
material.  The  purpose  of  the  commit  functions  is  to  associate  information 
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1*  1  commit- recommit- inputs  (set) 

1  2  departure-base 

2  stopr 

2  interceptor-callsign 
2  squadron-designator 
2  recovery- base 

1  manned-interceptor-data  (entity) 
2  interceptor-track-number 
2  departure-base-number 
2  interceptor-mission-data 
3  mission-indicator 
3  cap-rtb-data 
4  stopr- number 
4  recovery-base-number 
3  target-data 
4  target-track-number 
1  interceptor-track-data  (entity) 

1  2  interceptor-track-number 

4*  1  huk-track-data  (entity) 

1  2  huk-track-number 


Figure  5.  Surveillance  System:  (Partial)  I/O  Hierarchical  Structure 
Report. 
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relevant  to  a  particular  interceptor  when  that  interceptor  is  commited. 
This  information  includes  the  interceptor  track  number,  information  about 
the  mission  and  the  target,  guidance  data,  fuel  data,  etc.  The  entity 
manned-interceptor-data  (Figure  5,  2*)  is  this  collection  of  interceptor 
data.  Specifically,  some  of  the  system  data  produced  by  the  commit 
functions  are  the  i nterceptor-track-number ,  departure-base-number,  a 
mission- indicator  and  stopr-number.  In  general  it  is  best  to  describe 
system  I/O  in  the  terms  used  by  the  documentation.  In  this  case,  however, 
it  was  necessary  to  create  -indicators  and  -numbers  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  nature  of  the  functions. 

Consider  the  recommit- interceptors  functions  (lines  9  and  10  of  Figure 
4).  Paragraph  3.7.1.2.7.2c  describes  the  inputs  to  these  functions.  All 
but  the  recovery  base  have  already  been  described  as  inputs  to  the  commit 
functions.  The  capacity  checking  and  record  keeping  functions  of  Figure  4 
are  ancillary  to  the  major  commit- recommit  functions  and  need  not  be 
considered  for  additional  I/O  at  this  point.  The  I/O  structure  of  Figure  5 
is  sufficient  as  a  basis  for  further  analysis. 

4.2.2  Definition  of  Information  Flow  (BLOCK  10) 

The  next  step  in  the  analysis  is  the  detailed  definition  of  the  flow  of  I/O 
through  each  of  the  functions.  Much  of  the  needed  I/O  has  already  been 
described  (Figure  5). 

Consider  the  commit-to-cap  function  of  Figure  4  (line  3).  This  function 
uses  interceptor-callsign  to  derive  the  interceptor-track-number 
(3.7. 1.2.4.  2.2a).  It  uses  the  stopr  to  derive  the  stopr-number 

(3.7.1.2.4.2.2c),  and  the  departure-base  to  derive  the  departure-base- 
indicator  (3.7.1.2.4.2.2c).  The  squadron-designator  may  also  be  used  to 
derive  the  interceptor-track-number  (3.7.1.2.4.2.2c).  Additional  possible 
inputs  to  the  commit-to-cap  function  are  described  in  another  source 
paragraph,  3. 7. 1.2. 7. 3. 2  (not  included  in  the  specification  excerpt).  The 
function  may  use  a  manual-heading-input  to  derive  a  manual-heading- 
indicator  and  a  manual -heading.  These  data  were  not  recognized  at  the  time 
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of  the  development  of  I/O  structure  in  Figure  5  and  would  be  included  in  a 
later  update.  The  function  also  derives  the  mission-indicator. 

The  commit-to- intercept  function  (Figure  4,  line  4)  uses  and  derives  much 
of  the  same  I/O  as  the  commit-to-cap  function  (Figure  4,  line  3).  In  place 
of  the  stopr,  this  function  takes  as  input  a  huk-track-number  (Figure  5). 
Instead  of  a  stopr-number  the  function  derives  a  target-track  number 
(Figure  5). 

The  recommit  functions  use  and  derive  much  less  I/O  than  the  commit  func¬ 
tions  since  interceptors  which  are  recommited  are  already  followed  by  the 
system.  The  recommit-to- intercept  function  (Figure  4,  line  14)  uses  the 
huk-track-number  to  derive  a  target-track-number.  The  function  also 
derives  a  mission-indicator.  The  recommit-to-cap-rtb  function  (Figure  4, 
line  10)  uses  a  stopr  to  derive  a  stopr-number.  It  also  uses  the 
recovery-base  or  departure-base  to  derive  a  recovery-base-number.  The 
mission-indicator  is  also  derived. 

The  record- i ntcep-avai 1 abi 1 i ty  (record  the  interceptor  availability) 
function  (Figure  4,  line  11)  keeps  records  of  the  status  of  the 
interceptors  at  the  various  bases.  To  maintain  this  record,  the  function 
uses  the  departure-base-number  and  the  interceptor-track-number.  The 
function  derives  information  which  the  analyst  calls  interceptor- 
availability-data.  Because  this  availability  data  is  not  described  in 
detail  in  the  source  documentation,  it  is  not  broken  down  in  detail  in  the 
requirements  data  base.  The  status  of  the  interceptors  may  be  changed  by  a 
tactical-action  update  (3. 7. 1.2. 7. 8). 

The  source  documentation  discusses  no  I/O  in  connection  with  the  chk-track- 
ing-capacity  and  chk-guidance-capacity  functions  (lines  6  and  7  of  Figure 
4).  The  I/O  associated  with  these  functions  is  common  only  to  the  capacity 
checking  and  commit- recommit  functions.  This  I/O  does  not  appear  elsewhere 
in  the  system.  Since  no  purpose  is  served,  the  information  flow  is  not 
defined  for  the  capacity  checking  functions.  The  close  association  between 
the  commit- recommit  functions  and  the  capacity  checking  functions  is 


adequately  described  using  the  "utilizes"  relationship  which  is  discussed 
below. 

The  information  flows  are  summarized  in  the  Hierarchical  Structure  report 
in  Figure  6. 

The  matrix  in  Figure  7  shows  the  information  flow  at  a  glance.  Both  this 
matrix  and  the  type  of  Functional  Hierarchical  Structure  report  shown  in 
Figure  6  are  reviewed  during  the  information  flow  analysis  (BLOCK  10)  to 
assure  completeness  of  I/O  definition  and  consistency  of  flow  (BLOCK 
14). 

4.2.3  Definition  of  Control  Flow  (BLOCK  9) 

The  purpose  of  the  control  flow  analysis  (BLOCK  9)  is  to  assure  that  . ie 
sequence  of  of  system  operations  is  completely  and  consistently  described. 
The  procedure  followed  is  similar  to  the  definition  of  information  flows. 

Consider  the  commit  functions  of  Figure  4  (lines  3  and  4).  The 
initiate-interceptors  function  is  triggered  by  commit  actions 
(3.7. 1.2. 7. 8).  Several  other  functions  (rot  discussed  in  the  source 
material  within  this  appendix)  are  triggered  by  the  commit  functions; 
estimate-intcep-spd-head-alt  (estimate  interceptor  speed,  heading  and 
altitude),  auto-select-profile  and  select-attack-option.  The  latter 
function,  select-attack-option,  is  triggered  only  by  the  commit-to- 
intercept  function  since  there  is  no  attack  during  a  cap  (combat  air 
patrol ). 

The  commit  functions  utilize  chk-tracking-capacity  (3.7.1.2.7.2b),  chk- 
guidance-capacity  (3.7.1.2.7.2b)  and  automatic-assign-track  (3. 7. 1.2. 7. 2d). 
These  functions  are  said  to  be  utilized  by  the  commit  functions  since  they 
represent  functions  which  are  required  to  complete  the  commit  function 
activities.  Functions  which  appear  in  many  places  in  the  flow  sequence, 
such  as  the  capacity  checking  functions,  are  often  said  to  be  utilized  by 
other  functions.  This  type  of  treatment  simplifies  the  description  of  the 
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ne 


(level  or  relationship)  names 


1  2 

2 

3 


4 


Figure 


comnii  t-  reconmi  t-  to-  mission 
dsn  base-stopr-capacity 
3  commit- interceptors 
4  commit-to-cap 

uses  manual-heading-input 
uses  departure-base 
uses  stopr 

uses  interceptor-callsign 
uses  squadron-designator 
trgs  initiate-interceptors 
trgs  record-intcep-avail abil ity 
trgs  esti mate- intcep-spd- head- al t 
trgs  auto-select-profile 
utls  chk-tracking-capacity 
utls  chk-guidance-capacity 
utls  autoniatic-assi gn-track 
drvs  interceptor-track-number 
drvs  mission-indicator 
drvs  stopr- number 
drvs  manual-heading-indicator 
drvs  manual-heading 
drvs  departure-base-number 
4  commit-to-intercept 
uses  squadron-designator 
uses  interceptor-callsign 
uses  departure-base 
trgs  initiate-interceptors 
trgs  esti mate- intcep-spd- head- alt 
trgs  record-intcep-availabil ity 
trgs  select-attack-option 
trgs  auto-select-profile 
uses  huk-track-number 
utls  chk-tracking-capacity 
utls  chk-guidance-capacity 
utls  automatic-assign-track 
drvs  interceptor-track-number 
drvs  mission-indicator 
drvs  target-track-number 
drvs  departure-base-number 


6.  Surveillance  System;  (Partial)  Functional  Hierarchical 
Structure  Report  including  information  and  Control 
Flow  rel ationships. 
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the  rows  are  I/O,  the  columns  are  function  names. 


row  names  (I/O) 

1  interceptor-track-number 

2  mission-indicator 

3  stopr- number 

4  manual-heading-indicator 

5  manual-heading 

6  departure-base- number 

7  manual-heading-input 

8  squadron-designator 

9  departure-base 

10  stopr 

11  interceptor-callsign 

12  target-track-number 

13  huk-track-number 

14  interceptor-availability-data 

15  tactical-action-update 

16  recovery-base 

17  recovery-base- number 


column  names  (Function  Names) 

1  chk-capacity-for-control 

2  chk-guidance-capacity 

3  chk-tracking-capacity 

4  commit- interceptors 

5  commit-to-cap 

6  commit-to- intercept 

7  recommit- interceptors 

8  recommit-to- intercept 

9  recommit-to-cap-rtb 

10  record- i  ntce^J-avai  1  abi  1  ity 


Figure  7.  Surveillance  System:  (Partial)  Information  -  Function 
Interaction  Report 
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,j)  value 


meaning 


r  row  i  is  received  or  used  by  column  j  (input) 

u  row  i  is  updated  by  column  j 

d  row  i  is  derived  or  generated  by  column  j  (output) 


COLUMN 

(FUNCTIONS) 


1 

1234  567  890 

+ - + - + - + 

1  ;  :  d  d  :  r: 

2  ;  :  d  d  :  d  d  ; 

3  :  •-  d  :  d  : 

4  :  :  d  :  : 

5  :  :  d  :  : 

+ - + 

ROW  6  ;  ;  d  d  :  r  r: 

7  :  ;  r  ;  : 

(1/0)  8  :  :  r  ;  : 

9  :  :  r  r  :  : 

10  :  :  r  :  r  : 

+ - + 

11  :  :  r  r  ; 

12  :  :  d  ;  d 

13  ;  :  r  :  r  : 

14  :  :  :  d: 

15  ;  ;  :  r: 

- - + 

16  ;  :  ;  r  : 

17  :  :  :  d  : 

+-- - - + 


information-function  interaction  matrix 


Figure  7  (cont'd) 
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control  flow. 


The  recommit  functions  (lines  9  and  10  of  Figure  4)  trigger  many  of  the 
same  functions  as  the  commit  functions.  The  recommit  functions,  however, 
do  not  trigger  initiate-interceptors  since  recommited  interceptors  are 
already  tracked  (and  therefore  have  already  been  initiated).  The  recommit 
functions  also  do  net  trigger  the  record- i ntcep-avai 1 abi 1 ity  function 
because  a  recommitment  does  not  affect  the  status  of  an  interceptor. 

The  recommit  function  utilizes  the  chk-guidance-capacity  and  restrict- 
i ntcep- data- access  functions.  The  chk-tracki ng-capacity  •  ction  is 
not  utilized  on  recommitment,  since  recommited  interceptors  are  already 
being  tracked  (3. 7. 1. 2. 7. 2d) .  The  restrict-intcep-data-access  function  is 
utilized  here  because  the  recommited  interceptor  is  already  followed  by 
sytem  I/O  and  it  must  be  assured  that  the  recommit  is  made  by  authorized 
personnel  (3. 7. 1. 2. 7. 2e). 

The  control  flow  description  is  summarized  with  the  information  flow 
description  in  Figure  6. 

Figure  8  shows  sample  control  flow  report.  The  figure  illustrates  the 
sequence  of  processing  which  follows  the  commit-to- intercept  function. 
This  report  shows  how  one  of  the  functions  discussed  in  this  example 
is  linked  to  functions  of  other  parts  of  the  system.  Flow  of  control 
proceeds  from  left  to  right  in  the  figure.  Conditions  which  determine  the 
flow  direction  (conditional  triggers)  are  not  represented  in  this  figure. 
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SOURCE  DOCUMENT  EXERPTS 


This  excerpt  contains  selected  source  documentation  used  in  the  preceding 
example. 

3.7. 1.2. 4. 2. 2  Interceptor  track  initiation.  Initiation  of  interceptor 
tracks  shall  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  SD/WAO/WD  Commit  action  which 
includes  two  letters  identifying  a  squadron  or  a  complete  interceptor 
callsign.  (See  Track  Number  in  20.2  for  legal  values.) 

0 

0 

0 

A  commit  action  must  include  a  departure  airbase  and  mission  (Integration 
against  a  specified  target,  CAP  against  a  specified  Strategic  Orbit/ 
Recovery  Point  (STOPR),  or  CAP).  The  action  may  include  an  interceptor 
call-sign  (Commit  with  track  number)  or  the  two  letter  squadron  designator 
(Commit  with  squadron).  Live  interceptors  shall  utilize  squadron  call 
letters  and  values  from  01  to  31  inclusive  and  simulated  interceptors  shall 
utilize  the  squadron  call  letters  and  values  from  32  to  63  inclusive. 

0 

0 

0 

In  response  to  an  interceptor  commitment  the  TG  shall  determine  if  there 
is  any  remaining  track  capacity.  If  the  mission  is  interception  or  CAP  to 
a  STOPR,  the  TG  shall  also  determine  if  there  is  any  -emaining  interceptor 
guidance  capacity.  If  capacity  remains,  the  track  shall  be  initiated 
and  track  status  and  position  shall  be  set  to  Scrambled  at  the  specified 
airbase,  otherwise  a  Track  of  Interceptor  Overload  condition  shall  be 
generated  for  display  to  the  operator  taking  the  action. 
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3.7. 1.2.7. 2  I 
by  which  the 
and  thereby  al 
an  interceptor 

The  Tracking  ( 
with  3.7. 1.2. 
shall  be  rej 
interceptors 
channel .  Th 
Scramble  track 

The  capabilit, 
using  a  Statu 
departure  sque 

The  ICG  sha' 
information  a; 
in  3. 7. 1.2. 7 
interceptor, 
for  the  targe 
member  taking 
capable  of  moi 

The  ICG  shal 
existing  int( 
or  with  a  sp 
Air  Patrol  (( 
also  process 
RTB  mission, 
none  has  bee 
rejected  if 
occupy  a  gui 
The  program 
member  Recomi 
the  weapons  t 


Interceptor  conunitment.  Interceptor  commitment  is  the  process 
e  weapons  team  member  assigns  an  interceptor  to  a  mission 
allocates  computer  capacity  to  track  and  generate  guidance  for 
or;  the  action  results  in  a  Scrambled  interceptor. 

)  Group  will  process  weapons  team  Commit  actions  in  accordance 
2.4. 2.2,  establishing  a  new  interceptor  track.  The  action 
ejected  if  there  is  no  unused  tracking  channel  or,  for 
i  requiring  guidance  (see  3. 7. 1.2. 7. 3),  no  unused  guidance 
The  ICG  shall  then  generate  the  necessary  information  for 
ick  and  tabular  displays. 

ity  shall  be  provided  for  the  weapons  team  member  to  Commit 
tus  Bypass  option  so  that  the  interceptor  status  count  for  the 
quadron/airbase  combination  is  not  affected. 

hall  be  provided  for  the  weapons  team  member  assignment 
as  part  of  any  weapons  team  member  Commit  action  as  specified 
?.7.1.  If  no  weapons  team  member  is  specified  for  a  new 
,  it  shall  be  assigned  to  the  weapons  team  member  responsible 
•get  or,  if  none  is  assigned  to  the  target,  to  the  weapons  team 
ng  the  action.  Only  the  assigned  weapons  team  member  shall  be 
modifying  the  data  base  associated  with  an  assigned  interceptor. 

all  process  weapons  team  member  Recommit  actions,  pairing  an 
iterceptor  track  with  another  track  for  an  intercept  mission, 
specified  Strategic  Orbit  Recovery  Point  (STOPR)  for  a  Combat 
(CAP)  mission  or  Return-to-Base  (RTB)  mission.  The  ICG  shall 
s  Recommit  to  CAP  or  RTB  actions  with  no  STOPR  specified;  for  an 
,  the  interceptor  will  be  paired  with  the  recovery  base  or,  if 
een  specified,  with  the  departure  base.  The  action  shall  be 
F  the  interceptor  will  require  guidance,  does  not  currently 
jidance  channel,  and  no  unused  guidance  channel  is  available. 

I  shall  accommodate  15  bases  and  60  STOPRs.  A  weapons  team 
mmit  shall  be  processed  only  if  the  interceptor  is  assigned  to 
team  member  taking  the  action. 
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3. 7. 1.2. 7. 3.2  Cap  Mission.  An  interceptor  on  CAP  is  assigned  to  patrol 
over  an  area.  It  does  not  have  a  specific  target  assigned,  but  is 
considered  to  be  a  weapons  source  for  future  Recommitments.  Interceptors 
on  CAP  do  not  necessarily  occupy  guidance  channels.  An  Interceptor  on 
CAP  enters  a  guidance  channel  when  it  is  Commited  or  Recommited  to  a 
STOPR,  or  when  the  assigned  controller  enters  a  manual  heading.  The 
insertion  of  a  manual  command  heading  shall  be  rejected  if  a  guidance 
channel  is  not  available.  The  insertion  of  any  command  data  other  than  a 
manual  command  heading  shall  be  illegal  if  the  interceptor  is  not  in  a 
guidance  channel.  Processing  for  interceptors  on  CAP  in  a  guidance  channel 
shal  1  be  as  fol lows : 

CAP  Manual  Heading  Inserted.  Comn\and  heading  shall  be  set  to  the 
values  entered  by  the  assigned  controller.  Guidance  commands  shall  be 
generated  as  appropriate  and  full  performance  prediction  shall  be  performed 
using  the  optimum  approach  speed  and  optimum  approach  altitude  stored  for 
the  interceptor  type  unless  overridden  by  operator  action  entry. 

CAP  Paired  with  blOPR.  Guidance  commands  shall  be  generated  as 
specified  in  3.7.1.2.7.3.1a  through  d,  and  full  performance  prediction 
shall  be  perfonned.  The  interceptor  shall  be  removed  from  the  guidance 
channel  and  the  pairing  shall  be  broken  when  the  interceptor  is  W15  nmi 
from  the  STOPR,  except  when  a  manual  heading  has  been  inserted. 

3. 7. 1.2. 7. 3. 3  RTB  Mission.  An  interceptor  is  placed  on  RTB  as  a  result 
of  the  Recommit  to  RTB  action.  Processing  for  interceptors  or  RTB  shall 
be  as  specified  for  CAP  --  Paired  with  STOPR  missions,  with  guidance 
limited  to  the  climb  and  cruise  phases. 

0 

0 

0 
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n  and  interceptor  status.  The  ICG  shall  process 
jnd  maintain  a  count  of  kills  reported  against 
well  as  for  the  Region.  On  Told-In  tracks, 
kill  information  to  the  Information  Transfer 
n  in  a  Telling  Control  (Tactical  Action  Update) 
laintain  counts  of  alert,  airborne  ordered  and 
squadron-airbase  pair  and  for  the  Region.  In 
ion,  separate  tactical  action  and  interceptor 
intained  for  real  and  simulated  data.  Counts 
dance  with  Telling  Control  (Tactical  Action 
tus  reports  from  the  Information  Transfer  Group 
ion. 
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MISSION 

of 

Rome  Air  Development  Center 

RAOC  ptAfA  and  execateA  Kutaach,  dtNttopmtnt,  tut  and 
sUiCttd  aaqiLUition  paogaanA  -cn  ^uppoat  oi  Command,  Contxoi 
Communxcotioni  and  IntUUgence  (C^i)  actcvttiti.  TechtUcal 
and  znglMtiUng  6uppo>it  utUIUn  oxeoA  0((  technical  competence 
u  provided  to  ISO  Pxognam  (POa)  and  otkefi  ESP 

element.  The  ptUncipal  technical  muAion  oacoa  ate 
communccahond ,  electxomagnetic  guidance  and  contxol,  Aut- 
veillance  o<  gxound  and  aetoApace  objects,  intelligence  data 
collection  and  handling,  iniotimation  At/A-Cem  technology, 
ionoApheAxc  paopagatA.cn,  Aolid  6tate  iciencu,  mtetouave 
phyAicA  and  electaonic  aeliabilittf,  maintainabilitu  and 
compatibility. 


